THE SQUARE RIN.G 

TTtt Square fitng is a powerful indictment of 
the seamy side of boxing. Here in a pro- 
vmctal town Mr Peterson focuses hu vivid 
p<^ on npt only the terrors of the way in 
wlwd? st&all time bonng is run, but what 
happens to those who seek to take up 
boxing as a profession, those who go from 
nng to nng^ever domg any bettei^ the 
spivs and dirty fighters, and above im the 
terrifying picture of the old lag who tries to 
come back and make his name 

Altogether this is an absorbing, as well as 
horrific, account of those who seek to make 
their hving by their fists Many may 
lemember^that this was a most successful 
play which ran at the Lyric aiTheatre, 
^lammersmith, and then an equally success- 
ful film 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Ei)DIE Evans took his time jbout dianging. There was 
no hurry, he* told himscll, no real hurry. He wasn’t 
the first in, there was plenty of time and in any case 
Whit hadn’t arnved yet. 

So he stood there in the corrjer by the locker under the 
stairs buttoning and unbuttoning his shjrt trying to look 
c.isual but listening Ic^the t<^k and watching how they 
did things in the professional game. 

Although he wouldn’t have admitted it to Iris own lather, 
he was scared. And it didn't mattg: how much he argued 
with himself about it, he was still scared. ■ 

He looked around the looni again. T'here were too 
many people for such ^ small roont. There was too 
much noise as handlers, managers and fighters shouted 
to make themselves heard above the filling auditorium 
and the harsh amplified music. It was hardly like any- 
thing he^d imagined. Everything about llhc loom gave 
an illu<)^on of urgency iTnd pi/iparation; the w.ay in which 
clothes were hung over the lockcA instead of on the hooks 
inside the narrow steel boxes, coats were swinging on 
the doors and shoes loft on the wooden forms, even the 
way the j?eople in the room acted, their movemtnts and 
their talk. The boy watched anci listened^ carefully as 
they exchanged greetings or hurled half-meant insults 
at each other pr the^j^rgued and wrangled about the 
programrjfe placings. It was nothing like he had imagined 
it to hcdt all. 
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A veil of blue-grey smoke clung close to the ceiling 
making breathing difficult in the confined space; every- 
thing in the room, even the lockers and the w^lls, gave 
off a sweet, heavy smell of sweat, antiseptic, embrocation 
fluid and tobacco. 

One by one Eddie fitted the < ccupants of the (J^'t^ssing 
room to the names he'd lead a hundied times on the 
postf'rs aiound the tov\n. It his own name which 
had made Inm look offon and long at the red, bli(k and 
yellow bills plastered about Middle >held. And theie 
was no getting away from lU it did do something to you 
to see your own name uj) there along wilh people like 
Johnstone, MarUl, Ra\\luigs, ( loombes ^nd Staikie. 
It was even something |ust lO be mtutioned on the same 
poster as ^t nkic. 

And the luimy pnl about it >\as tlial his own name 
looked so uiffainiliai up di ic m pimt. He’d seen the 
others a do/cu tinas in the gossip <.olimms ol 1 he Spoilsman^ 
The Ring Rmu * and I he ShptfVii JVeekiv along with their 
photograjihs and the storv oj who tlieyM be lighting 
next week and whtie ^ 

He began diangmg slowly. He’d feel happier when 
Whit ani\ed. H( d iiettei, atu i Al it Wvis Whit who was 
giving him Ins chann and Ik couldn’t ht Whit down. 
Hell, if It h idn t been h^r Wliit spotting him like he did 
down at the gym, he’d be spU puhdnng his hcai^out for 
nothing but .1 Inap of huktl-plated cups in the amateur 
divsies. But he had to laic it, the piolcssional game 
wouldn’t be all that cas), he had to l>e patient, anyhow 
he could still show Wlut and <ill the rest of them just what 
he had. Of course# he would still stick to his job at 
Diamonds until he got established in the game and Whit 
lined up some really good fights. After that it’d be fiee- 
whecling. One good fight a month would pay him four 
times as much as hq got now as -a spray painter and a 
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lot healthier than sucking that junk down into your lungs. 
It didn’t matter what they ga\e you to put over your, 
face or* the milk you diank, you still got a gutsfull of 
duco e\er\ lime you took a. deep bicath. If only he 
didn’t feel so nei\ous Hell, was he ?omg to be like that 
every fight h( had from now on ^ 

He laced his boots slowly and jj^ticcd his hands trem- 
blmg as he tried to fone the mrtdl-tipped lace through 
llie eyelcls 

Take it easy, hr said to himself, (o-night’s your big 
niglit, you’ve got to ^ ( c dm 

fiom beliijul the rubbing down t ible cn the other 
side of the loom D inny I cltoit w ilclied the boy closely^ 
He was nnprwssid 

f ( lt<ui w IS i ^hort, fit muldR «- igul man with a elu lubic 
ficc and thinning luui plistind ( iictully across his skull, 
a mxno'UMc d<vistd to eoixeal the fact that he was 
baldini? rapidlv, but whuh lailid iliiseiably I he strong 
light wliieh hung abo\e him emph sised the lounded 
(ontouis of Ins fne, wadiing cm tly natural pink of 
his eoinpkviou and ciUcliy highlighting the puffiness 
bene itli his (\< s 

Daniel Sean I elton h id bieii in the light gime for as 
long as anyone could guess and the nunibiii t\vO dicssing 
room ot "the Middle sfi^kl \ieni w is a secemd home to 
him. Me spent twb nights we^k there all through the 
season His oflieial title was unknown but his duties 
embi deed the woikolcaii taker, ha ndki, whip and cleaner. 
He share (J the icsponsibilily of the loom witl^ I rank 
lord But the room was such, m spite of then tombined 
efloits to make the plaee look lieMlhv, thRt the word 
'"responsibility" rcfericd only to the people who tempor- 
arily inhabited the Arefft e\eiv Wedllesda^ and Satuiday 
night. 

There’ weren’t many wnnkles iti die business that 
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Felton didn*t know anjJ apply. A one-time obscure 
fighter, edged out of the business by age, Felton clung 
to a desperate hope. 

There’d come a time, he told himself often enough, 
there'd come a time when h^e’d be back. And if he 
couldn’t do tlie fighting he’d have someone under his 
arm^^who could. Alb he wanted was a raw youngster 
with native ability iind he’d shape him. Just let the right 
youngster come along and just let him get a chance at 
management. You can’t spend the time in the game 
Felton had without getting a lot of experience about 
you — the soit of experience it’s impossible to buy. 

And for moie than twenty yc irs he’d been waiting for 
the right boy to come along and realise what a chance 
Felton was often ng 

Duriuo those twenty \(ais Felton had imigmed him- 
self in d vaiiety of rohs. If >ou did take on a good boy 
it wasn’t just ^leing his inauagei and lining up a few 
fights now and then whi( h entitled you to your twenty- 
five pci cent of t]?< lid’s eainintrs Oh, no, not if you 
were siiKCie ind weic something bettei than a cattle 
dealei like hall oi the managements wcie these days. 
If >ou had a good boy who showed promise you had to 
be nursemaid, Mamei, fmaneial advisei, father confessoi, 
jolly good pal and more But tlje*tiouble was, times had 
changed, the business ?vas 'getting too lespcctable. It 
wasn’t aUiaUing the light kind of talent any more. Too 
many othei jobs about — depression is the time to look 
around /or talent But one never knew when something 
might bob up. 

So Feltori* watched Lddie is the boy woiked in the 
stiff soles of his boots by raising and lowering his heels. 

He liked the shape of the lad, the 'wide^ shoulders 
tapering away to a thin waist, the ease of e\eiy movement 
the boy made. 
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•Now tnere, ne said to himself almost aloud, is* a 
youngster worth looking at. 

''What’s that, Danny?.” 

The images Felton had been conjuring up in his mind 
dissolved quickly at the sound of Ford’s voice. 

”1 didn’t say nothing, Frank,” said Felton. 

“Blimey there’s enough flippii^ noise in (his joint,” 
'Ford said. “You can hardly hear >ouisell talk, let alone 
someone else. Here throw us over those bandages will you ?” 

“Sure.” Felton reached out his arm and grasped u 
neat package of band'iges. He put them in front of Ford. 

Ford grunted a thanks and ripped the paper covering 
from the box. 

“Blimty,” he said, “we\e got a bl(<chng mob in here 
again to-nigRt. You’ef thmlithis flippin’ management 
would wake up to themseU'^es and gel bigger rooms or 
something.” He spoke quickly and at limes ran one 
w^ord into the next, so to an unpractised eai his woids 
assumed the intelligibility of machine gunlBic. 

“What did you say, Frank?” Felton asked. 

“1 just said . . .” theg he turned to FcJlon. “Why 
don’t >ou bloody well listen^” he said. “Are you gettin* 
so bloody old you’re going deaf.'’” 

It was d stock phrase that he had usec^ constantly in 
the two years Felton had known Ford, and he had accep- 
ted the rudeness with a < alm«that liad surprised himself. 
Felton liked the lad. He forgave the flashiness of his 
clothes, the false worldlmess of his talk, the decisive 
pronouncement of the form and chances of every fighter 
who shared the room and the unsteady assurance of 
the adolescent. He liked the enthusiasm# Ford had 
for his job and the disarming frankness with which he 
greeted handlers, managers and fighters alike. 

Ford wa8 a youngster in his late teens and had held 
the job in number two dressing room with Felton for 

T.S.R. — I* 
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two years. He kept the place reasonably tidy and took 
orders with a minimuirl of question. He’d got the job 
at the Arena because he knew Max Spillman yery well 
down at the billiard saloon. 

For something like six ‘months Ford had a burning 
desire to be the world’s champ*on snooker player so he 
decided to learn the .^usiness the right way and kegan 
by flanging around Spillman’s place night after night. 
After a while !Max gained a little confidence in the boy 
and allowed him to keep the key ring whicli unlocked 
the regular players’ cues and you could always find him 
on a spare table practising the most difficult shots time 
and time again. 

Max asked liiai why he wasted so much time hanging 
around the place and Foiii explmiied his cicsire to be a 
champion player. When Max asked him why, Ford 
said that it was tlie money that interested him. 

If he was that keen on sport, Max had told him, then 
he should gct'rnto a racket where you could make real 
money hy letting people* do the hprd work for you. 
Goiisc(|ucntly Frank began lik« apprenticeship all over 
again at the Arena, thanks to Max Spillman. And Frank 
worked in the dressing room two nights a week ever since. 
In what he called his "olf time’’, which was his normal 
working day, Frank drew pay as a clicker in Pergrnan’s 
shoe factory, one of four males m ci room of fiily girls. 
But he had long regarded this as a purely temporary phase 
in his life and Wiis only just discovering wliat an advantage 
it was to be a male outnumbered l)y such a number of 
womeri, that is if one was a st)orting young chap. 

He w'as often urged, partly by conscience and partly 
by Felton, to do something to brighten up the room they 
inhabited two nights a week. Q^e such abortive attempt 
resulted in a collection of photographs and magazine 
cut-outs of the great and near-great being plastered over 
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every available inch of the dressing room. But within 
a week they were so stained with sweat, water and hair 
grease as to be unrecognisable and all they succeeded 
in doing was lend a moic dilapidated air to the lOom. 

‘ Ford said: ‘'A bloke’d make his fortune in this place 
sellin’ bottles of fresh air. Gawd it stinks in here!'’ 
And^ie -stood up and moved to tj^ small grimy window 
which stood near the loot of the stairs. He hit it a number 
of times with iJie palm of liis hand and slid it open. 

Felton looked across to laddie a£»ain. The boy was 
changed and he stood nervously in tlic shadow of his 
lockci keeping w^arm by jumping lightly fiom one foot 
to tlie otlier. 

‘Any thin" you wantjson?" Iclloii asC(d. 

Lsans looked around quickfv tlnii smiled broadly. 

*']\o . . n(\" ho said. 1 . .1 don’t think so. You 

see. I’m just waitmy foi Mi. Yrnistrong, Do you know 
him?'* 

know him,” said h’elton. “Feeling ncr\ous?” 

“1 suppose I am,’ the boy sjkI^ * Never fought 
professional bcfoic. Wtiit, 1 mean, Mr. Armstiong 
reckons eseiybovly gets a at neisous be foie their first 
fight.” 

“Who base they got you fightinj ?” It was Ford from 
the window. 

Eddi^ looked o\ef to him. •^‘Er^ . . de Grazes,” he said 
uncertainly. “Do you know him too?” 

“de Grazes! For cry in’ out loud, Armstrong must 
reckon •yoy’re pretty good to throw you in de 

Grazos. He’s no prelim fighter, not Ein-de Giazos.” 

Evans smiled and then as if offeiitig an ajfblogy, said; 
“Well, Mr. Armstrong seems to have a lot of faith in 
me. He seems tt) think? I’ll do all right.” 

“Well, gt/od luck, I hope you do,” said Felton. 

The b(jy smiled again. "Thanks,”* he said. 
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“Hey Danny ! Danny^ Felton !" 

Felton turned towards the door and squinted against 
the low hanging light. 

“What is it?" he called back above the sound of the 
filling auditor mm and the ampbfied music which spilleH 
over from the great hall and washed into the dressing 
room through the opei’^fd doors. 

‘ iVho else have >ou got to coine^" 

It was Joe Banks the whip. Felton quickly looked around 
the loom and accounted for all piesent. 

Just the feature to come/’ he called back at the 
iigure in the doorvsav 'All the pi dims aie here/’ 
‘O.K Danny, ha\e the first one stand by will you? 
We’re oil in leu mniute'> or so." j 

Dann\ v\a\ed an acknbwledgement and the doois 
swung shut rdtrm looked at las watch. It was almost 
scvcn-lhir<\ 

Alw eys on time, he thought. Ihat was one thing the 
Aicna was no(ed foi. llie first man ui was Johnstone, 
the gieat lumbcnijg hca\>w(igiit o\cr by the toilet door. 
Lu( ky to gK a fight he was, every in a place like the Arena. 
But there weie still some good boys in the loom all the 
same. Tlure was Martel, even if he did have something 
of a rcpuiatior> for thiowmg a fight every so often. There 
was Rawlings, the heavyweight, from the Nccth, then 
there was (ioombes t,he i!ast up and comings young 
lightweight. And the feature fightt r, the one who hadn’t 
arrived yet. Seemed iunny to have someone with a 
reputat^ion like Docker Starkie hod fighting in ,the* Arena. 
Starkie did hold the European title before the war. It 
was age, that was fhe trouble. Whenever the subject 
tuincd from women to a fighter’s chances, age always 
came into it. In the pubs neaf^the gyin or across the 
billiard tables down at Spillman’s place, that was the 
first thing they mentioned. Oh, Starkie wasn’t Vinything 
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new in the game. Oh, he*d seen plenty of Starkie’s'in 
his time, had Fellon. No other %ame in the world had as 
rnginy en-champions in. it as the fight game. Well, it 
just stood to reason, if you could stand on your feet long 
enough you were bound to pick up a title of some sort, the 
law of averages saw to that. There was nothing new in 
Docker- Starkie, but you’d think n man w'ould wake up 
to it, what with seeing all the others. There wife no 
doubt about it, the years could beat a man quicker than 
all the hard punching and brilliant footwork in the 
world. Johnstone was another one. He remembered 
Johnstone back in the thirties. Johnstone was a good- 
looking youngster then, now he was just another one who 
hung arounej the gyiy offering themselves out for ten 
bob or a quid a time as a pinching bag to any up and 
coming youngsters. A sort of prostitution, that’s all it 
was. That was the word for ft all right. Still it would 
have been nice to have had a quarter share in Starkie 
when he was at the top. Just a quarter slfare would have 
been enough, or full management. By Gawd if he’d 
had Starkie then, the man wouldn’t be trying to make a 
living by taking fights in -he Arena ten years later, he 
would have seen that ^tarkic had enough to set him up 
for life, a nice little sports store in a placf like Middles- 
field, a crfjuntry pub sopiewhcre. . . . 

He sighed and took a roll of adhesive plaster and with 
the ease of a man who had spent his life doing little else 
he nipped a four-inch length between his teeth and 
tore it •from the roll. This he repeated a dozen times or 
more, fixing the lengths in a wide fringe around the 
edge of the table. 

The room was fast becoming uncomfortable; too many 
people doing things, too much talk and too much noise. 
From above the ceiling was a sound like a garden roller 
being pushed back and forth as the cheap seats began 
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to fill. But those w ho knew the sporting types of Middles- 
, field knew that the im^side would remain half empty 
until the prehms were over. No one with 9 sinoere 
interest in the game could be expected to sit thiough 
the tedious spectacle of a pan novices slugging it out. 

The music from the lour loud spcakcis which hung 
high in the loof oi thccAuchtormm fought vainly to filuak 
the t.oufusion of (on\eis.itions and moving feet, the cues 
of piogiamme sellers and food vendors “. . . nivct say no, 
ncier let me 1^0, mw fitid a le^nt in out lomancc my pet . . ." 
wailed a young mm’s voice, rising high to a spectacular 
finale of brass, strings and peicusaon ... 10 Jollou youi 
heart, Id’s both maki a stmh iwc/, Ixihj hahv, baby, ntvei 'ay 
no . 



CH^PIFR IWO 


Wmen the alaim clrxk laiig the min’s actions followed a 
cuiious and uqnatural pattern Th( rc is ahvi>s a dei^iee 
of uuency in the sound ol a iimjinef bell, be it a fire 
alaim or a telephoii and to most ptople it is sufFi- 
(lent to halt a thought or action until the cause has been 
diS(ovti<d and assessed 

But the a( tioiis ol th(| m in on th< lx d tvcie lai lemoved 
fiorn the bclAaviom \\hi<h is* ic glided as normal upon 
lu II mg a simple alarm clmk 

As the first notes ol the 1x11* cut into hi^ sleep sodden 
mind his bod) leaded long bcfofc the strident iinging 
Ixiame audibk to his (onscious liis \>od} stiffened, 
he begin bte<itl'ing lapidl), his forehead started oo/ing 
sweat His c\es opened 4)ut he saw nothing of the room 
111 wliic h lu lay, his j \w be g la w irkine, his teeth champing 
and then his back in lit d Liikiiovingh he laised him- 
scll on to Jus elbows and shook liis he id, ins whole body 
tumbling as if suddenly su/ed bs » Itser 
Slosvi) thiough ttic grey oMialf sleep the objeets about 
him began to impnnt themsehes upon his waking mind. 
Ihe hist image he saw was the window immediately in 
front of hijn. k laige window paitialh obsdired^by two 
thick lace cui tains, through which (ilteree^ the deep blue 
light of a vapoui lamp suspended ftom a j^st o\ci the 
stieet a few feet from the window. He looked at it for 
a long time w+iile the* alaim clock tapcied away to 
silene c. 

He slfook his head again and looked around him. 

*5 
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There was nothing in ih^ room which he could recognise, 
A wash-basin, a wardrobe, a chair, and near his bed on 
which the clock stood, a small bamboo table/ Every- 
thing was washed in the blue of the street lamp. 

The man sat up suddenly ai^d with the relief one ex- 
perienLes upon awakening from a tenifying nightmare — 
stiU^only vaguely awaifr^of reality — he lay back on the bed 
and staled at the ceiling then he i cached out his hand 
and Iclt lor the remains ol a butted cigarette which lay 
in an ashtray on the table. This he lighted, then inhaled 
deeply, watching the smoke curl through the blue light 
and wreath ilselt about the plaster ac anthus leaves which 
edged the ( oiling. 

"riie man v\as lully dressed with' the cvcept;u)n of a coat 
and the dishonest light ol tW vapoui lamp revealed him 
as looLing muth oldci than his thirty-eight yeais. 

His hail was short and uiuombed, his features were 
heavy and his eyelirows weie puffy and seemed to over- 
hang the sockets ol his e'yts, casting deep patches m the 
depressions bi m tJjj tin m. One side of his mouth hung 
lowei thill the ulher and acr**iss his chin lan a short 
puiph siai, (he lout stitch marks showing up white 
against the ‘‘kiii. 

The room v#as sileiil ev^pt for the unnaturally loud 
ticking ul the tloik and an ocrauonal spatter *oI Iro/eii 
rain against the window , Bu*c these sounds were lost on the 
man whf> wrs only aware of the dose proximity of his 
own heart beats and slow breathing. 

Whep the cigarette burnt his fingers he flubbed it 
into the ashtray and slowl> dragged himself into a sitting 
positron on the edge^rt the bed. Fheii he stood, tiossed 
the room to the dooi and switched on tire light. 

He walked a little unsteadily’to the ivash-basiiJ and, 
hlling the white bowl, he bent over and splashed his 
face with a double' handful of water. He blew the 
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moisture fiom his nostrils and groped for a towel on the 
rack near the basin. 

•He ‘Vfas a big man, this man who dragged the linen 
over his face leaving small pieces of the well-worn 
material adhering to the harsh stubble of his cheek and 
chiu. His movements were slow and deliberate and in 
spite ol his well proportioned pl^y'siquc he slouched^ His 
sh elders were rounded instead of squaie and his arms 
seemed to hajig a little forward of his body. 

He crossed back to the bed and picked up liis coat 
which lay ovei the rail and this he put on, then in tht 
manner of someone who had ai complished much he 
stood in the centre of the roon^ lasping his hands ©ver his 
chin as if upablc to d(#:ide upon his next ac Lion. 

The sequences of tliought and deed of this man were 
no longer the msepaiatc qualities he once knew. The 
natural unthinking co-oidmation between mind and 
muscle had long ceased to be the automatic function 
which normality enjoys. Ever) action uncommon to 
this man had to be preceded by thoue^ht. and the process 
of thinking in itself seenft'd aii cHort. 

He shook his head as if ic' clear the sleep from his mind, 
not once but a number of times. Quick, spasmodic jerks 
with his eyes fixed unseeingly upon som» object in fiont 
ol him, 

Wh(^n the knock came af llicj door he paid no atten- 
tion to it and it was only when it was repeated that he 
turned and walked slowly towards it. 

'Tley, Docker* Docket! You awake )et?” a voice 
called to him. 

“What\ that / ' the big man ans^eied. 

“You leady.'*" 

The big^man*turned flie lock and opened the door . 

“Wc’dlbettcr get weaving,” said the man who entered. 
Then he looked at his wrist watfih. “ITs just about 
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Starting down there at the Arena. You ready?” he asked 
^-gain. 

He was a short man with thin silver hair and a violently 
red face; he was dressed in a thick, yellow polo overcoat, 
a grey scarf and yellow gloves. On his feet were a pair 
of built up and highly decorated brown and white shoes. 
His body seemed too large for the small round face which 
appeared to be balancing on his shoulders without a 
neck, 

"Get your overcoat on, bo>,” he said picking up a canvas 
bag nccu (he do(»i. “Have a good sleep, eh?" 

The big man nodded. 

"Atta b(jy.” And the nfan in lh<i overcoat slapped the 
big man hard ovei the shoulders, i, 

"Atta boy," he said again. '‘\Ve g(»lta make an im- 
pression on these mugs to-night. Get the old talk started. 
Of couns<‘ thi'^ isn’t jny idea oJ the sojt of place someone 
with D<xker Staikie’s ‘reputation should be starting his 
come-back. iUii oine the talk starts and you ( an make 
an impicsMon, bcli^'ve me. pal. Til have a string of fights 
as long as ^c*ur arm lined up witiiin a week.” 

As rile big uian put his oceicoat on the otlu'r took his 
arm fiinily and stec'rcd him Iroin the n^om as one would 
guide a child. -- And as he did so lie talked continually. 

"If you make the grade to-night ,»>pal, I’ll have you back 
again in line for anothcf titlV chance Inside a yeai. It’s 
no disgrace foi a blcAe with your reputation taking a 
feature fight in Middlc'sfield. It’s only once just to let ’em 
see you’je still as good as you ever were. It’s like I said 
to you, Docket, you got to prove it to ’em before they’ll 
tak(‘ any noflre. Ildve you got everything? All right, 
pal, we want to be getting down there.” 

As they walked from the holcr^down Fredman Street, 
through the centre of the city towards the Areiia, few of 
the pedestrians crowding the footpaths paid tlibm any 
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attention. Yet they were a strangely assorted pair. 
A1 Cotter with his yellow overcoat which seemed to cove^ 
up a ^ifcctly round body, his slightly miming gait 
caused by walking too fast in built up shoes, his vivid 
fed face and his thin silver hail ; <ind Docker Starkie who 
ambled lathcr than walked, with his head lowered, 
his tlosely cropped hair and scarred pufty lace. To the 
n’*n-harassed Middlcsfield iiiliaf)itanls tliey weie snnply 
two people wlro look up a little more than their liglitlul 
share of the footpath. 

Docker Staikic shuiried along a litth behind A] Cottei. 
'( liis in<‘ant that C^otter had to walk skleways or Ijack- 
wards every oKcn to make sine that l)o(kcr«was ic~ 
ceuing the full inipac^ ol his words. 

And there were many wfnds. They kept tumbling 
from his lips in a monotonous torient, without cadence 
or pause, lepeatmg the s<imc tiling o\ci and ovej again. 

Cottei believed in this. If you \^antcd to make a point, 
he would regularly tell his assoiiatc^ it was useless to 
say It just once. \()U had to say it over and ovei again. 
Then maybe people wowld take notire. 

And as he w<ilkcci with Sltukic he dul ]ust llvit, im- 
piessing what he haej to say on SlaikieS mind like a 
verbal adveitising sign. 

‘Xookj ])al/' Cc>ttci'^ voice was ^ usc'd an octave aliove 
the sound f»f tlic traffic . you’ie thinking that 

to-night’s just aimlhet fight. Well, clonH think it's going 
to be any walk-over. You’ic still a bit out ol condition 
and Deakon’s no walk-over. It'll take you three months 
to get back to whore you were. I shouldn’t by rights 
have fixed this fight for you, but I^know y^u wanted to 
get started as soon as you could and if 1 didn’t think you 
had something* left cjn*thc ball, believe me, Docker, I 
wouldn’t Ce wasting my time with you.” 

He tSok Starkic’s arm and guided him through a 
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double line of idling cars waiting for the light change. 
His quick eyes caught tlie amber light as it flicked on 
below the red, 

"Hold it, pal/' he said, "we can't afford to take any 
chances." 

The cars which surrounded them crept forward and 
for a while the security of their small island sedmed 
threatened by the lights and noise of the moving \ chicles. 
Cotter started talking again but Starkic ,was only half 
aware of it. The lights and the reflections from the wet 
asphalt, the sound of the gears and engines spun about 
him in a rowdy kaleidoscope of confusion. 

He knew what Coder w’as saying. He’d heard it all so 
many times befiuc. 'f’h<'y all ga'ye it to you, every two 
bob management in the pJaVc seemed to think it was part 
of the contract. But to let the little man think lie was 
listening he look ad\antagc of the infrequent lulls to nod 
or multei some word of agreement. But he wasn^t 
listening really. This was the present and the present 
was something to be leared, it lacked the security of the 
past and the past was well with^iim to-night. 

Chiist, how easy it was then. How simple everything 
w’^as. There was actually a time when he enjoyed the 
period before a fight as an emotic'nal and physical release 
from the hard work of training. , 

He shivcied slightly. ^ It wasn’t jusf- the lold. He had 
nerves. It had been such a lung time. 

Starkie felt the muscles about Jiis stomach contract 
sJiglitly^as he thought of the night ahead of liiip. 

Oh, he’d had nerves before. He always had nerves 
before every fight. Gut he was getting too old for that 
sort of thing. You should only feel that way when you’re 
a youngster. But hell, it might ‘have been his first fight 
the way he was feeling. It’d be all right once* he got in 
there, the atmosphere of the place, the noise ancf the talk, 
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he’d feel better then. How long ago was it? Ten? 
No, more like thirteen years, lliat was the last time he’d 
really had an attack of nerves. The night he met Tony 
Bieitmc>’er and took the European title from him. 
Bieitmeyer, that young fair-headed middleweight with 
the fail curly hair. Funny thing, that’s about all he could 
remfcmber about Breitmeyer, th^ fair curly hair and the 
iciind f.u e with the puffed eye and the slack jaw witii his 
chin covered iji saliva. That and the instant in the dress- 
ing room with Bill Mooney standing guaid icfusing ad- 
mission to the rest cf the world, leaning with his back 
to the door wliistling that popular song about the Big 
Bad Wolf. That’s what thdy called Bieitmeyer — the 
European Wolf. WeiJ, he could do wiltli Mooney right 
now, and Jolins. The best pin ol nuisemaids a man ever 
had, a man rould ever have. Mooney had a pub some- 
where . . . sometlving bridge . . . Thom bridge.'* Johns 
was out of it too now. Johns had 3 sweet cop on the gym 
of a Iransatlantii liner. A cosy life, worTcing the grease 
out oi film stais and diplomats, what^did he say it was, 
living off the fat of tho»land. ’Ihen there was Vince, 
the best personal mana^ i .myone could ever have. 
But why get aU balled up with that again. Once you 
started thinking about Vince you ji st naturally got on to 
Kathie, and if it was fine way he didn’t want to think 
about Katlu'e it was with Virtce. ^ That was all over now. 
Hadn’t he seen Kathie? Didn’t she tell him there and 
then ? If only things had gone the right way from the start 
and it’s i^p good denying it, he had plent/ of jhances. 
But you couldn’t keep blaming yourself all the time for 
what happened. Mistakes just happened, ^ou couldn’t 
latch the blame on to yourself aU the time. If it wasn’t 
for mistakes he wouldn’t be here with this loud-mouthed 
wide boy,«walking through this cold, black, bloody town, 
to a stadium to fight someone he didn’t want to fight . . . 
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, . . It’s only d matter of time, Docker boy, and we’ll 
■have you set up into the big time again. But youVe got 
to belie\e that what 1 say is best for both of u^. Hey, 
DocLcr, Docker’ You with mt 
What's that, ’ 

‘ 1 said, au ym with me^ 

'{jure, sme, Al, I’m \yith you ' 

‘ It’s likt I was si)ing, Dockei I’ll do e\cr> thing I 
can foi you because it s not going to be any skm oil my 
backside to be gcttuig m on twcntv-fi\e per cent, of a 
title purse But a paitneiship is a two-way thing and 
it’s not onlv nmiuy that bicaks a paitneiship. Not by 
a long w i\ * 

But CotUi was ph iscd As fav is he could ]udg( he 
wasn’t takino my clunuc with Stiikic. Not bv a long 
chalk lACTsbnih s iid St ul.ic was fini>hcd. It was all 
o\cr tlu ganu, but ( ot^ei knew he could appiaisc toim 
with the sii ip ludginent th it i hoi sc de il< r sums up horse 
flesh It was njilv a m ttUi of setting it up right and the 
bcttine would pis more than tvcntv-hvc per iciil of 
any title pmse the wi\ thin^i weie at the moment. 
Oh, It d tike a litlk wink lor St irlie to get the hang of 
tilings <ind play ball ( )i couise he cl ha\e to tig alemg 
legitim iteU fo^ a while until it got around that Staikie 
was still c()od and (Ikic wouldn’^ b( an) troulle theie, 
the man ciniul fndit eve u if Ik w is a bi\ kmg in the tooth. 
Stiikie w more than ]ust a fighter, he was an artist. 
He had talent and ige neser blltd talcmt vet, it just killed 
the apphealion of it Bui Staikie still had tinif* left. 
And there’d be n(»lhine unpleasant about coasting 
along foi a while, pViiticulaily aftei all the mugs he’d 
handled in his lime and tried to make world beaters 
out of them. 

So he said ' You do all light to-night, pal, a^id I’ll see 
to it there’s plenty oi pickings later on. You j&st leave 
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the hard work to little old Al. That’s what a pditiicrship’s 
for You’ll be in again/’ 

"Sur^ A]. That’s what a paitnci ship’s lor, ' said 
Starkie, but he wasn’t thinking that at all. 

• Who did Cottei think he was, telling him all about 
paitnerships^ He’d be in all right. Just let him gtl in 
again and Clolter would bt right out Gawd, didn’t he 
know wlidt It was like to be out too. C)ut oJ woiU, out 
of money, out of luck. Jubt out’ He still had that 
piece somewfiere, the bit that Limlsay Morgan had 
written about him vhrn lu letiicd. Spread light atro‘?s 
the ba( k page it w is. 

EiCrHi, Nini, Ten, OU i * ^In big, blatk, bol(k,letters. 

Bejldfiom of a ahouL Spo)t. 

By 

Lindsoy Moin^an 

Wt ncw^^papen people me repute i U> he^a callous lot of 
i,ndiLiduah, At hasty that s hon uoi au potitavid ni Hollywood 
pirns, if amone t^kes any notici of f^fo^ey t/us^ do\ s W t an suppos- 
ed to be tiard drinking, harJi luiti^, baid lazing charactees with a 
deadline jor a fieaUbeat, pruu As ink foi bloody and a nou for 
scandal. But tiejer Ut M hf said that whtn a s^eat champion 
quits the ^amt you wont sie a teat u rsim^ doian \oui coires- 
pondenAsleathei) cheL - 

1 hat's exactly hm 1 jdi Cast ki^hi when Docket Statkte 
fold me he was out. His ntitemcnl uill mean a loss to 

British Sporty but 1 pet sonally tkink hAs wise in ^etlin^ out u hin he 
IS. Docket has taker? ^omc haid knocks in the ajtrict 0 ^ hi^ title 
over the past Jew years and the punv^n nf Gus Mmdliy the 
new holdety handed out to him must have helped fjockit come to 
this decision. 

NO REGRETS 

Dockemhould have no ligtets. He should leaie the game well 
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keiled, and may I be om of the first to wish him well in whatever 
ventttie he may chose to take*on . . . 

And there was a lot more of it. All the papery printed 
stuff like tliat. And he gripped uncountable hands in 
farewell handshakes, drunk uncountable farewell diinks, 
answered uncountable telephone calls. And he was out. 

Oh, he knew what it was like to be in and out, so what 
was Bus little twit alongude of him talking about partner- 
ships ? Wasn’t it a partnership between \’ince and himself 
between Kathie and himself.^ He’d spetit half his hfe 
in partnerships. Jesus, Kathie' 

“Kathie.” It was his own voiee calling the name. 
Cotter looked at him suddenly. 

‘ Docker, pal' ‘You O K.^ ' 

“What.-” 

“I said you all right 

btarkie shook Ins head quickly. "All right Sure, Al. 
I’m fine," 

“Not feeling* a bit butchei s or anything? 1 bought 
you wcie a< ting kind of strange.” 

“No ” 

Cottei laughed. Gee/, we don't want the star boy 
packing up on us at a time like this. Particulaily alter 
the doctor sayijig )ou weic a hundred pci cent.” 

“No, I’m aQ right, Al.” A hur^dred per cent,.-’ What 
did the c|uack know. He hated doctcus. He was fit. 

There wa« always tlfat horror of each new medical 
examination, some iear that it may leveal a hitherto 
overlooked symptom. He w.is impatient with doctors 
who saiS nothirig but listened to his heart and mumbled 
their ordcrs«with practised tacitness. He used to watch 
them closely, searching their fates with equal tare as they 
hovered over him, looking for «ome movement which 
might betray an indication as to his physical slate. 

Foi the most part this fear was cconomfc. The 
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decision of a doctor was far more damning than any 
verdict of a referee; you could appeal against a low slung 
punch But you couldn't query a doctor's report. Sickness 
was restrictive to a man whose existence depended upon 
physical perfection. 

Perhaps this fear had something to do witli his age; 
something to do with knowing tl^it his reflexes were* not 
as sharp as they should have been but making sure that 
the doctor would never spot it by a carefully graded 
dose of amphetamine before the examination and then 
raising one’s age to compensate for tlie increased blood 
pressure. 

Twelve months, Starkic tolJ himself,^ twelve months. 
And perhaps. with the right chanc es twelve months would 
be enough to get back everything lic’d lost. 

They turned the cotnci into Portman Place, the site 
of Middlcsfield’s Arena. A raw wind swept along the 
street and the liny gas flame in the lamp al^>ve the corner 
shivered with them. 

Ahead, the Arena, put into icliei from the darkness 
by a string of coloured liglfts, loomed out of the fine drizzle. 
Cotlei led the way along the lane to tlie dicssing room 
entrance. He opened the door and entered, and for a 
moment Staikie hesitated. 

Beyond Mic door a diifgy passage led dv)wn to the dress- 
ing rooms. But what exactly did he fear? Could it have 
been the sudden realisation ol what it all meant ? Or was 
it the sharp awakening that Docker Starkie the champion 
and himself wwc now two different people oi two daflerent 
ages. Tbt‘ name had remained but he had become an 
almost unknown individual like the Tfotsam whii'h hung 
about in the eddies near the mainsti;f;am of the game. 

‘'Come oq, paf, for Christ’s sake/' said Cotter. “Let’s 
get out ofjthis bloody cold.” 

And Starkie entered. The heavy door danged behind 
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him sealing him from th*t miknown and terrifying world 
outside the ropes. 

"You go alicad." said Colter. "You know wh^fe num- 
ber two IS. I want to see the manager and Deakon’s 
man. O.K. 

Starkie nodded and walked slowly down the stairs in 
the direction ol the rouglily painted sign which said 
Number Two Dressing Reborn. 
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J HE AieiiJ was a wrll-kuown Ijndinark in the indusirial 
midlands city pi Middlcslicid. And whilt' a few of thr- 
town’s inliabilauts pointed fml witli some justifiable pride 
tliat the town hall, tne inarktt s^uaie and the latliedral 
dated fioni the se\enteenth century, there weic many 
inoic who claimed that Midcifl"sh(‘ld was known*’to the 
w^oild by its Aieiia. ,lt was even niaikcci upon the 
Middlesfield Depaitment ol* Comineice maps which 
wcie ])iinted on the leveise side of the annual luochurc, 
issued tvith an cy<‘ to torn 1st ttad<* b'v that ilu^ust body. 

And m any case, the Arena asmihed i<ii moic import- 
ance in the lives and minds ol ilie Midcflcshcld people 
than eithei the town hall oi callieclraj — a ])oiiit wdikh 
was continually raked bv#tlie clei^y of th^it town. 

Middlesfield was a mean u»wri It had been conceived, 
born and had existed lu tcims ol tUremc wealth and 
exticme poverty. For a bundled aiid hlt> \oars it had 
survived cm a deli( atclv adjusted pattern of ((cmornics 
which made the rich wcaitliiei* ancjl kept the poor in llicir 
rip;htlui place. II )ou lived in Middlesfield and were not 
a member ol the Tapps Hdl crowd, a little way out of 
town, )aii lyorked in the mines o\cr at Daleslbrd or^iii the 
rolling and tin plate mills or in the hundred minor 
iiidustiies whicli liad grown out oflthe natdial wealth 
of the district. And il you worked ^n these places over 
the last filty years your Kfe alternated between employ- 
ment and unemployment or enough tci cat and not enough 
to cat. 
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And It WAS this fear winch had pervaded throughout 
the woiking life times ol the mass of Middlrsfield’s 
population and fashioned ihe character, of ,the^ 
city 

Theic was that sense of defeat in all things except the 
basic ^ill to suivive, producing an apathy which le- 
vealed itself in the words, dc'^ds and thoughts of the 
people who scued \ou across counters, filled youi petrol 
tank, bumped into you in the street or directed you from 
the lailway station to the Glcnrnoie Hotel 

0\er the town hung a perpetual fug The narrow 
two-stoicy houses with their slati loofs crammed bank 
upon hank in a hugs afiiphi theatre around the town’s 
heart wf jc shabby and in need o^ paint But owueis and 
t<n lilts dike b<id long gAen up the hittlc against the 
a( id-lad( n itinospherc whu h rcdiu edaJl colour to a grim\ 
sam< lit ss w ilhin weeks 

Rut loi iill that, Milldh she Id w is a town ol impoitancc. 
It Was linked bv rail «ind mam loid to c\er> eilv m the 
Midlands it was tht centre of a now rarely used canal 
iKtwcik which wound its wa> thiough the \ ille^s and 
undei llic hills \ia slnnc-cuc rusted laniuls to the middle 
of the town Its output of coal, fin plate and textiles was 
once cits iib^l by semitone who was iiitciested in those 
Ihincs as being the true fouigialioii upon ivhuh this 
glorious countis losc ip guatness . 

It MiddJcsfidd w rs inipoitant to the nation, then the 
Aiena was inipoit.int to Middlesfitld. loi more than a 
generation it had played a valuable part in the lives 
ol those bound to the town Its contribution to the social 
and eulluitil strurtftre of the community was sigmfacant. 
Hardly a week went by without an attraction of some 
kind within its high smoke^-sfaincd walls. And such 
attractions were inevitably profitable. 

Perhaps one never saw^ the best fighters ih England 
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at the Arena, but one had a lol of fun, the seats were 
cheap and the place had atmosphere. 

Atmosphere was riglit, for it was there in the mid- 
thirties that Johnnie Reynalds took the title away from 
Nigger Kempe in twelve gruelling rounds and put 
Middlesficld right on the world's spoiling map. And it 
was almost a habit among the spirting types of the t-^wn 
to at least spend one night a week at the Arena. 

Ihc Wednesday night which piomised L)o( kei Starkic 
in the fcatuic hglit w’as nothing out of the ordinary. 

The addition of Doikcr StJikie’s name to the billing 
made little diWeten'^e to the gate receipts ot the Aiena. 
Ninety-five jx'r cent, of tlic audience werf legulais. 

And apaitjrom Docker Stc^rkie it was a fairly repre- 
sentative bunch which irack up th(‘ rest of the progiainme. 
Young hopefuls mostly who found the business of fighting 
a way to increase their incomes, aiul the dicssing rooms 
were a curious combnialion ol youth and middle age. 
Each youngster was attended by two or three men, 
perhaps twice his age, who liovcTcd about him, nursc- 
maidmg and woiking like* a team ol well trained vakts, 
buoying any sagging confidence with well chosen words 
and actions. 

Fcllon looked at his watch in numbeiHwo dressing 
room and Shouted <ibovc*lhe noise 

"Johnstone, aie you icady yet?' 

He directed his voice to the beavyweiglil who sat 
near the toilet door with a faded dressing gown wrapped 
about his slioulders. 

Johnstone stood up and looked uiiceiVvtinJy towards 
Felton, his head automatic illy fell to one side. He was 
a big man, a heavyweight carrymg^po much fat. His 
scarred and sw’olhm brow* made even more predominant 
by a brokcil nose, seemed to overhang his eyes, reducing 
them to inere glistening slits set deeply in a twisted face. 
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Everybody knew Johustone. “Johnstone,” theyM say. 
"Now there’s a fiijhter fot you. Game? He’s the gamest ^ 
bastard in the business. If you’ie looking for a' .^pairing 
partner for y’^our boy, someone he can knock about and 
not be seated of hutting, get hold of Johnstone,” 

Johnstone said thickly; “Wha+ the bloody hell’s eating 
your^ Me and Mitch’ve Ixcii ready for the last ten 
minutes. Haven’t we, Mitch?” 

The sad-eyed man beside the heavy v eight nodded. 
“That’s light, Danny,” he said in a high whining voice. 
“We’re ready ju-^t as soon as you arc.” 

“And anydiOM,” continued johnsione, “it wouldn’t hurt 
if we w«isii t, |hey ain’t got no right putting us on 
first. We ain’t no inue ])irlim si; iters.” 

“All light, all right, ’ said I rlton. ' 1 was just making 
sine. Aon kno\\ \\liat Adams is like aliout keeping the 
eustonurs vaiting. ’ 

“Oh, it \sor’t halt nobody even il we was late. But 
Mitdi, \ou ought to li.uf a word with Adams, by geez, 
if we win to-niglr Mitch theic won’t be no more of tJiis 
goiiifif in hist business. We\o done more fighting than 
this incjb’s had Jioi dinnets . , 

“Thes J] call )<)u wnen tlies’^e leady,” said Felton, 
then he tinned to Lddic. 1 he boy was sitting on the foim 
beside liis k»clscr, his hands clemlud haul togcthci. He 
said to liiiJK “J ry and iela\, Eddie, you’ve got plenty of 
time vet.” 

“Rcla\ ! he bov looked up suddenly and then 
grinnol. “Oh . . , 1 . . . I’ll be O.K.,” he said. “I 
suppose it’s just bee ause this b my first pro. fight . . 

“That’s all,” said^Ftitoii 

“First pro, liglit^J” It was the middleweight, Martel, 
who picked up the conveisation from the other side of 
the table. He was a fresh, wrell built youngster with an 
innocent, child-like face, as yet unmaiked. He stood in 
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his' underwear holding a pair of yellow satin shorts in 
his hands. 

The boy switched liis gaze from FcJton to Martel. 
“Yes/' he said. “Tve done plenty of hghting before with 
the Amateur Association, but this is my first professional 
fight.'] 

“So*," said Mattel. “WJioS handling you.'*" 

“Armstrong," said the boy. Annsliong.' 

“Uli-uh. Who you fighting?” 
de Gra/os." 

“Ern de Gia/os?" Martel asked. 

Ihe boy nodded. “It was a last minute filJ-in," he said. 

Martel lauglied. ‘And did Whit Armstrong fix that 
match for you?" 

“Vc's," saidTaaiis, “hc\ looking «iftn m(\' 

“Looking aftei you ’ What s he doing now, digging your 
grav»* foi you? do Gra/o>’ll kib you. He’s the dirtiest 
liglitcr in the g.inie. If Aimsuong savings that on to you 
for your first light I dunno what he s likely to do foi your 
last." 

Evans looked bewildeieil loi an instant. “Oh, no," 
he said. ‘Tt"s nothing like that, 11c seemed to think 
this was a good opportupi^ h ^ me lo show him what I 
could do . . . to get a stait in the game," 

“You’ll get a start all uight/’ said Mattel. "Just wait 
until you get dc Grnzos on \(5ui l»ehind. You’ll know 
all about g(‘tting a start. IVn Christ’s sake, he’ll kill 
you." 

“All light^ Maitcl, lay off him, wall you!" Clooinbes 
tlie lightweight walked across to the table . To Eddie, 
he said: ‘Take no notice of the ''Lv. He’s^ like that 
with everybody new he sees." 

Martel laughed and wCnt over toTPSs locker, leaving 
the boy staAding by his locker confused. Goombes 
winked at Eddie and made a playful punch at him. 
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'‘You’ll do all right, boy," he said. "Everybody gets 
a bit scared before their first bash.” 

"Hc*s right, >c>u know,” said Ford. "By gec7 J’ve seeil 
’em down here. I’ll bet everybody in this room was 
scared at some time or other. I’ll bet even Docker 
Starkie was s( ared at times. And he won the European 
title." 

He lost it loo,” said Martel. ‘‘Before I slatted school.” 

"You!” said Coombes. "Went to school?” 

“That’s right,” said Martel, "and one ol' the things I 
Icaint was to get out while the going was good. That’s 
more than what Starkie did.” 

"He's a bettei hglitei than you’ll e\ci be,” said Ford. 

"K he’s so bloody good, whet’s he doing in a joint 
like this ? Answer me that, 1 lying to make a eomc-back 
at liis age. H<'’s mad. 1 hey’re all the same, lie made 
a lot of dough in his time, he sh(Aild have socked it away.” 

"Slaikie might be a bit old,” said Ford, “but he’s a 
stayer. He’ll still be on his feet when you’re out of the 
business.” 

Martel Hexed the muscles ufi his ihe^t and wrapped a 
light blue robe about his shoulders. 

"Well, he won't have to stay on his feel very long,” 
he said. “I’lJ be out ol this business as soon as its paid 
out enough. It's like playing a fj:uit machine. When you 
hit the pot it*s time to qui..” 

JolmsUine was on his iect again. A faded gown draped 
his shoulders. Gone was the down at heel shuffle w'hich 
first chaiac tensed him. Instead he walked on the balls 
of his feet, his heels a fraction off the giound. His body 
swung loosely from liis hips. Breathing quickly and 
noisily through his nose he chased a rapid series of jabbing 
lefts across the room, 

"All right, Johnno, saveit, v^llyou ? said Mitch. "YouTl 
need it when you get inside.” 
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But Johnstone paid no atlei^tion to his manager. 
He worked out furiously, panting and talking in a con- 
fused, breaxliy jumble. 

'‘Bastards , , • 1 done more fighting than this mob’s 
had bloody hot dinners . . . who do they reckon they are, 
putting me on hist . . . by Christ 1 can promise you I 
won’t be on hrst after to-night.” 

“All light, all light, Johnstone, \vc all know the chorus 
iK)w, Relax will you!” Ft Itoii said not unkindly. 

koid conliiiiud the tross-tolk with Martel. “Look, 
Ric,” he 'aid. “You can’t blame anyone for fighting 
if tli^'y want to ... c' en if tlicy’rc sixty. If they’ie still 
good and can still make a bit of flough out of it. What’s 
the inattei with )ou bloWs anyhow, they sTili reckop he’s 
putt) good. I was reading the* olhei day . . .” 

‘You (lent believe all that <inp they print, do you?” 
asked Martel. 

“I was just going to say wliat I rca*d.“ 

“Look, boy,” Mai tel persisted, “he should have made 
his pile and got out of the racket. And Jbelieve me, pal, 
that’s all it is, a bloody lacket.” 

“It doesn’t have to be a racket, Martel,” It was 
Coonibes who spoke, lihe Va knev lightweight swung 
his legs from the table and sat up. “It’s ]ust%that certain 
people mal«* it tliat way.* It can be a way of earning a 
living.” 

Martel didn’t answer, instead he closed his eyes and 
reflected upon that which he had already said. There 
was no getting away from it, the fight business^ was 
nothing more or less than a racket. Wh^ did anyone 
go into it if it wasn’t to make moneys And iiny short 
cut to make money was nothing more than a racket — 
yes, every short cut, and that includeo^ome of the most 
respectable professions; w'hat did anybody want to be 
anything for, unless it was an easy wa^ of making a pile 
r.s.R . — z . 
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of dough ^ And to hipi anything was a racket that pro- 
duced a little nioi c than the noi mal return. 1 f you wanted 
to bt m the business lor the lo\e of it then you could ha\e 
all the lun \ou wanted by simply fighting non-profession- 
ally lhal wasn’t a racket. Money made things rackets 
and he d seen enough in his lou fighting ycais to conMiice 
him tliat all people were in the business just for what 
they could get out of it. 

\nd tin re was haidh a tuck he didn’t Wiow and hadn’t 
used in those four )eais, lioni denting his aluminium 
foul blow piotcctor m the pro ae\ of the toilet beioie he 
entered the iiiio ( 'Vou nc\ei know when it might be 
uselul to ebneh a dtei ion to woiking the bandages 
w lapped iboiit Ins hands mto ap iion-hartl w id or having 
his handler lilhiie the iiiiehlleol his'^pongr with pt trolcum 
jells, ihrrebv gcttine his fae< smeaud with jelly between 
roin ds nnking his i)])poiunts ta^k of hitting him 
solidh mih h noie ehffitult And what\ more he con- 
sulcif cl tlic < (lues of tin game as outdated as baic knuckles, 
li you (oiildn 1 male Ing money b\ winning voi lould 
make n by li siin» and Kie MaiteJ sufleied no pangs of 
con'5(i(]ue if I light glancjug blow ninaculously put him 
demn on ilic tanvas foi Ihe eoiFit of ten 

All e^f th( V tlnnes helped Mai tel to make substantially 
m(jrt in thm inonths ihati a bi*)y iii his same* class would 
make in *1 yeai b\ less dishonesi mctliods. Straight 
boxing was a canu for mugs «nd with everyone getting 
a cut out (A your hard work a man had to look after 
hims£ 11 

And such a cut would come to-night, Mamiic’d sec to 
that. Mannie wasn’t any big time bookie but he made 
enough to live (-imiortably and wasn't opposed to 
paying out cash m order to make his living a little more 
secure. A bookie’s lift could be a very happy one if the 
result of the match (an be detcimmeci well in advance. 
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And that's whete Martel came ir^o the scheme of things. 
It was up to him to see that the decision came down tJiC 
righli way*and eliminated the awful chance t)f the l)usmcss 
which piovcd so disturbing to boys like Mannic. All he 
had to do was occasionally c.oine up witli a spectacular 
win a^id get the odds in lus lavoui and then coast along 
with anything that Mannic set ly). Ft was moie than 
just a Ihing to Mattel. So he lay back on the wooden 
torm with his c^yes closed paving n(> attention to the talk 
which had to ilo wiili th< usual do s'-iiiQ-ioom subjects. 

Coomhes blushed past Martel and looked hard into 
the miiror on tlie in do of the loik'U dooi. He locaked 
histly full faced and then m profile, screwing lus head 
to one side arjcl lunnindk liis fingeis over The contours of 
liis nose. 

'(xawd, Vm lieanlilul, ' he >aid. '\o wondei women 
claw cav h othei to death just tc' be c lose to me . Beautiful.*' 

Mallei opened one eye . \11 light,* Cooin^ies, why don't 

you be honest and admit that the next woman you ever 
have’ll be your fust 

Coombes ignoied him ‘Beautiful/’ he said again. 

’ Bloody beautiful. Seventeen fights in the last six months 
and not a maik on my be«^ntiful kisset, nc»i a luaik.” 

Eddie Evans grinned. He felt a bit bjtter. They 
didn’t sceifi to be a lia^ bunch nt blokes here at all. 
Except Martel, he Ai'asn’t mufh cl'op, and the big boy 
who sat on the radiator reading, but Coombes was 
all right. And a lightweight who was coming up fast. 
He’d read all about Happy Coombes. ^Vhat was ^ they 
called him in The Spo) hmanl Wilkin’s Column, 

'‘Around the Arenas” — “The dappefest lightweight in 
the fistic world, with the rmpoitanc'^^ and confidence of 
a London sparrow.” He seemed a gootl httlc bloke. 

Johnstone was on his feet, his gloves were on and his 
gown washover his shoulders with *the sleeves lightly 
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tied across his broad t)ody. He moved restlessly faom 
one foot to another swinging his shoulders in tinse with 
his feet. 

“No more going on fiist after to-night, “ Johnstone was 
still saying. When lie spoke he looked vaguely like 'an 
amateur ventiiloquisL who was i ying haid not to, make 
his lips move. “I tell >ou, Miteh, no moie fii'^t in foi me 
aftei to-night. The bastards . . .“ 

The doors leading to the auditorium opened. It was 
Adams the lessee of the Arena and the promoter of to- 
night's matches. He was a tail, thin ni<in w^ith the sort 
of stoop one imagines a pcison mi^ht evolve llirougJi 
living in rooms willi low ctihngs. He wore an out-dated 
dinner suit and looked pnj) tualls niiseialile. He 
glanced aiound the room. 

“AUhcM, Daiin>.^“ 

Fcllon stoo<l uj). Ml heie, Mr. Adams, exrejit the 
feature." 

Adams noddcM and them aiidresscd tJie »0(an, “Well, 
good luck leliowo, Jet’s try and m«ike it a good show 
to-night. Anyone not seen thcdoetoi ? All right, keep ’em 
moving Danny." 

Then he vanished to repeat* the same short cryptic 
speech to th^ inhabitants of the other room. 

The music from the audit onmn had stopped' and so had 
the noise of the aueliomc. I’hrough the very walls eaine 
that sense of expectancy which somehow merged witli 
the nervous tension ol (lie loom. 

And those in llie room could feel it and ^hey waited. 
Then came the announcements. First the professional 
welcome fn the falsely opulent manner of the ringsidt , 
made incoiigiuousb^ modern by the use of a small silver 
microphone and The wide-nioulhed loiM speakers which 
hung from the high ceiling of the arena. 

The voice entered the dressing room as a distorted 
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Ugly sound. It was a voice witljput form. Words were 
unrecognisable, but their meaning was made clear by 
the rise and fall of the inarticulate sound and the reactions 
of the crowd which punctuated each pause. They re- 
sponded as they should, these people who sat huddled 
high above the white square. They cheered and ap- 
plauded • like a well-rehe<irsed tjam. It was a good 
house, full of regulars, a \cry good house. 

I he announ^'cr read the list of fights scheduled for 
the evening’s entertainment. He read them with im- 
poTtanre, acling e«i< h woid, each syllable assuring 
anyone wIk' doubted, that the bids, the ladies and the 
gentlemen who made up the ‘audience, were in^ for a 
good couple of bobs’ v\f*rth lo-iiight. 

The wiiij) waited patienth by the dressing-ioom en- 
tiaiicc. He knew c^acllvwhcn lie was cxjiected to bring 
out the first bo) - he'd cfon<‘ it so many times before. 
So he waited until the ring aimouncei rc^^id the names 
of the l(<ituie contcslauts. 

AVith the ap[)lause he turned quickly and huiried 
along the passageway to immbci two dicssing rciom. He 
kicked open the dooi^ and shielding his cy’^es he called 
loudly : 

'Johnstone! Johnstone, leady 

JMiuh gatheied tlie •buckets, sponges, swabs, resin 
trays and the rest \)1 the ini|)cdimcntd a fighter must 
gat hex about him for even the most lowly prelim- 
inary fight and walked up the shuit steps to the 
door. 

Johnstone followed. On the landing he paused. 

'T’ll take a bet with any of you, teTi bob . ! . a quid 
if you like. I’ll bet I’ll take him befor^f the filth. All right? 
Anyone w^ant to/take it? You do all'^he talking. You 
want to take it?’* 

He singled out Martel. The yolingster turned his 
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head and smiled coijfidently, "What’s the matter, 
champ he asked. 

“You want to btl J don’t take tins bastard utloie the 
fifth You weit doinif a Jot oi t.ilkiiig, well, do you want 
to bet •>'’ 

Sure, said Maitcl easily. ' 1 11 take a bet,” 

‘ A quid. A fi\cr i( you like, but it’ll be taking it too 
tasv. flow about a qiiid^’ 

Cuonibt s spoke 1 akc it ( as) , Joliiino, ) ou can’t afloid 
to go thiowing quids atouiul like that. ' 

JohiistoiK dull! t csni look at ( nombes "You mind 
youi own bloody business he s, id. Then to Maitcl. 
“All light, .1 quul Is It on ‘ 

MaiUl lu dthd 1 11 talc i rjuicl 
Then Johnstone ihulmoed ih< 100 m ‘Anyone else 
le<l hk( a 1(111(1 ’ 1 h, insoiu (Jsi Jed like taking a quid'” 
Ihiu well notakds 1 lu whip was mipatunt. Ihc 
budel hid st.oled lor tin hist light, his man looked like 
being hill 

( ouu on, johnno, tluy’ie waiting lor ym*” 

Jet em wait, s iid John'’tone and to the 100 m in 
genet il he spoke aeain Now^ you all heard that, 
didn't you \ e}uid it was. He took a quid ’ 

J elton nodded to him. ‘ \ es,’ he said. Wc all lieaid 
it, now git up theie and show ’em sonitthing ’ 

‘ You bet I’ll show ’vni soniclhing,’ said Johnstone 
as he stepped ilnemgh the open doois. “You bet I’ll 
show the bastards something I won’t be on fust from 
now t,u. Tm ou the way up again.’ And his< voic c could 
be he aid as he walked along the passageway. 

That y'oung ba’st.ird’lJ be sorry he took a quid . . , 
I’ll take a quid on me to-mght with anybody . . , I’m 
making a start to-night ... a fresh staiTi. . ." 



CIHAPTER FOUR 


Dot^KER Starkie walked slowly down the slops Towards 
the door of number two dressing room. 

At least, he thought, there was some satisfaction in 
knowing that there would be someone else other than 
Cottci with him, Red slnmld fte there and when Red 
was around (Jotter didn’t wasl(‘ much time talkmg to 
anybody else . ' Red was the' pcifett listener, maybe that’s 
why Cotter employed him, he wasn't inueh crood for 
anything else. 

How w.ts it going to feel to be in llTere again.'* Well, he 
certainly didn’t lack eonfidenee. If he didn’t think he 
could do it he wouldn’t have taken h on again. It 
wouldn’t be like it was beibre, it wouldn't be that easy. 
But he had experience behind him and he didn’t have 
that last time. Ma)be lie was so good befoic because he 
didn’t know what he knew now. But, Gaw^, be needed 
the fight, this one and tl*e next one. 

He stood in the passage way Ihcing the door like he had 
in the hotel room. Who said a man couldn’t go back? 
Hadn’t he expeiientcd all this before? The same alter- 
nating sense; of relief and fear. He was going back all 
right, back to the veiy beginning. 

The crowd was beginning to w^frin up. • Its roar 
washed through the passageway lil^ the sound of surf 
rising and falling with irregular regul.Jtity. One didn’t 
have to be very smart to be able to follow the progress 
of a fight simpy by the sound of a crowd. And the fight 
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that was going on that -moment sounded a very one-sided 
affair. 

Starkie entered the room on a crest of noise, not un- 
noticed as he had hoped. He walked down the steps 
slowly conscious of the attentioi' his entrance had created. 

Alter all he was something of a Ireak, but he was a 
name and there wasn’+ anothei person in the lOom with 
an> thing hke the leputation he once held. 

' Dockci Starkie ^ ' It was the tubby , grey -hcadf d man. 

Thai’s right, ’ he aiisweied. 

“Pleased to meet you Idton’s my name. The end 
locker if you don’t mind “ He indicated the nairow 
steel lock( r at the end of the row . 

'Thanks/ said btarkic Jhts n.is always the un- 
comfortable time. He knew thiy would be watching 
him close!), studying his c\(iy move and trving hard 
not to be obvious about it He fell them as he crossed 
the narrow loom to tlu locker I elton had indicated. He 
walked slowly, tiying to be (asuil, acting as il lit had 
heard nothing cx^ tlicii" previous conversation. It w isn’t 
easy when he knew what lluy^wcic all thinking 

He hung his overcoat on a peg ntai tht lotkci, took a 
newspaper fiom his hip pocket* and sat uneasily on a 
wooden beiifh which ran around the wall. 

Holding the ncwspapei high^in fioiit of him he tried 
to make sense out of the deep black headlines which 
filled half the front page and with his fiec hand he un- 
buttoned his collai and dragged his tic loose. But the 
front page of the papei told a stoiy he didn’t understand, 
it was a stoiy from that world outsrde which was not his. 
This was his world and yet to-night he felt as much a 
stranger ni it as h<* did in the otlu i 

What he needed now was someone hke Mooney, but 
Mooney w<is gone, he was out of it. Johns too, and 
Vince. 1 hey were all gone and what was he left v(ith ? 
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Wasn’t he right bacK at the beginning again with the 
same doubts, hopes and fears? 

He looked over the top of his paper at the curious 
mixture of men who moved awkwardly about the small 
rdom. 

Same crowd, same types who make up crowded 
dressing-rooms everywhere in thg woild; all ambitious, 
all keen, in the business for one thing — ^for what tliey 
caii get out of it. God knows he didn’t get much out of 
it, but there was still time. Give him another chance 
and he’d handle it all differently this time. There had 
to lie another chance. 

A wild roar from the auditorium quickly killed all 
iiUcicst in the no\elt)fc of Staikie. Without exception 
lliose in the room stopped what they were doing and 
looked towaids the door. It was Martel who spoke. 

‘'Shame to take the money,” lie said. "Like whipping 
candy from a kid.” 

Coombes swung around on the table, ’V'ou’rc not 
going to take it, are you?” he asked. , 

Martel shrugged. '‘Why not?” he said. “He wanted 
to bet, I didn’t particularly. If he’d won he would have 
taken it off me like a shot.” 

"You ought to be bloody well ashamcckof youiself,” 
said Coombes with that^ strange quality of righteousness 
typical of his kind. •“What cHance do you think he’s got 
of winning, at his age? Anyhow, he’s got no right to be 
in the ring.” 

'T was talking to the quack about him this mgrning. 
He reckons he’d scrub him like a shot if he could find 
something definite to pin on him,” sSid Feltoh. "But as 
far as the quack’s concerned he cai^ go on fighting until 
he loses four fig/ts in a row.” 

"The poor coot’s punchy,” went on Coombes. "You 
know the way he looks at you with His head on one side 
r.s.R.— 
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like that ? That’s becayse he’s seeing double all the time 
and he’s got to get his eyes in line with each other,” 

■'WcU, he doesn’t have to fight,” said MancL /‘He 
should know when he’s finished, 11c was making fair 
money in the game once and if he lossed it away it’s 
his own fault, isn’t it?” He put die question to the .whole 
room. 

lord took it up: ‘T’vc seen Johnstone light down at 
the gym a dozen times,” he said. "Talk about taking 
punishment? And without any headgear — he won’t 
wear it. Only getting ten bob a inoining for it too. 
Letting Wally lineman hit him all over the ring he was.” 
Then he tuiiKxl to Felton. “It was like I was saying 
about Docker Slarkie . . .” He -broke off suddenly, but 
it was too late, hnolunlarih, as much a& he tiied not 
to, he glanced atre^ss to where Starkic was silting, 

Jt had rcgisten'cl all rigltt. Thi‘ ex-ihampion was 
looking back at him artoss the top of his newspaper. 

Fold Hushed a deep led. "I was saying to Danny, 
Docker,” he said, s<‘duhitig wildly lor a way out. ”1 
w'as saying to Danny Uwiighv— about- -well — 1 reckon 
Johnstone’s iiad U . . His vcnic tapeied away to 
nothing. 

Hien follow, icd a hmg, embarrassed pause. 

Icltoa eanjc out ol the toilet'-’wiih a bucket of water 
as the cit)wd’s roar lose, he stopped and turned towards 
the door. 

"Someone’s getting it in there,” he said and shook his 
head j^owl)'. 

Martel laughed: "My quid’s safe.” 

"You ahd your ‘lousy (|uid,” said Felton and spun 
around quickly to face Mattel, "You and your lousy 
quid. Do y^ou alv^ays save your betting ipr dead certs?” 

Martel shrugged. "He made the bet,” he said, "I 
didn’t.” 
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“Fd just love if if Johnstoi^e won/' said Coombes. 

' Boy, how Fd lo\e it’” 

^Idrtel wiigglcd his bare arms into his dressing-gown 
slce\ es. 

' ”11 that burnt out old bastard could fight his way out 
oi a wet papci bag, Fd give you a quid, he said. 

Felton looked o\ci to the locLu'^. 'You’d ixttei get 
your glo\es on, Eddie,” he said. 'Johnstone migfitn’t 
Lv«.t very long.” 

As l-<ddK Evcins stood, Whit Armstrong slipped the 
boy’s gown oil and then tln<w it around the novice’s 
shoulders. 

‘How many iouikF is Johnstone fighting Evans 
asked 

'Light, ^aid Felton Fh* same as >ou. ' 

Esans nodded Eight ” he s«iid, he ought to see out 
eight lounds, >houldif 1 h( ' 

“Don’t liaiik on it,' said Martcf. "He s had it. He’ll 
be lueky to last out lour and 1 will have won a quid.’* 

Ihc boy was slciud to tlu table by/Vimstiong. They 
sat down fai ing each otU i llic boy h» Id out his hands, 
palms up. He felt bettci now that Armsliong was with 
him. 

Aimstrong began winding tiie tough bondage around 
the youngster’s knuckles. Once about the thumb, 
aiound the back ftf the hardl, o\ei the palm and baek 
again over the knuckles until the gau/e enclosed the hand 
like a well-fitting glo\e. Then came the plaster, one and 
a half incdi stiips which made the end of the bandage 
fzist, then as an added protection, four moie strips 
covering the metaearpals and foldiifg through the fingers 
joining the bandage on the insidc^ol the hand until the 
whole thing h<^^ the effect of a fingeilAs gauntlet. 

"Close your hand, Eddie,” said Armstrong quietly 
This tfic boy did. 
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'"How does it feel?" 

"All right.” 

"Not too tight?" 

"No." 

"It’s not loose?” 

“No.” 

"Hit ray hand onte oi twice, will you 

Punching short the hoy drove his left list h<ird at the 
open palm. 

"O.K.," said Armstrong. “Now the othei hand." 

They were good hands, thought Armstrong, unmarked, 
not like the hands of many hghters he had handled horn 
the g\m. Ihese were young hands, not large but not 
too small, wide across tlie kmukh*s, short, wtll-loimcd 
fingers; good bone stiucture, too, knuckles not pro- 
tiuding too lar above the flesh, plenty of cushion there to 
pi event bruising, clean, stiaight mot icai pals, so dilfeient, 
so veiy diflerent. 

"Watch dc Gra/os to-night, Eddie,” he said quietly. 
“Just box him like you’ve liccii taught, keep him away 
from you and do everything we tell you. O.K.?” 

The kid nodded. “O.K.,” he said. 

“Stared .>” 

"A little. It’s all so strange ..." 

Whit Armstrong smiled. Yoh’11 get used to it. It’s 
always strange at first, but you’ll get used to it quick 
enough. We’ve got hopes for you, Eddie. Real 
hopes.” 

"I — I want to put up a good show — it’s not so much 
for me . . . you. see, my old man, he thinks I’ll go a long 
way . . . and all the boys fioin the paint shop at Diamonds 
— they’re all out there. 1 want to put up a good show.” 

"You will, Eddfe,^’ said Armstrong. v“You’ll put up 
a good show.” 

"Hey, Whit!” It was Felton. "Better gef the boy’s 
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gio\es on, it sounds to me likei Johnstone’s pretty near 
done.” 

Whit* said. "All light, Danny.” fheii to ICddie: 
“Loosen up a bit Eddie. Don’t want you to qo in there 
feeling cold.” 

‘All right, WliJt.” The boy stood up and moved his 
shoulders in a circular motion, Jirst one way and ^hen 
the othei ; then a little self-consciously, knowing that 
e\f'i}onc was watching, he shaped up and moved quickly 
about tlxe small space in the centre of the room jabbing 
h«i/d, fast It'fls at an imaginary opponent. He felt good. 
After all, wasn’t this what h^’d waited lor and foi so 
long? He was a piofcssioiial. 

Gradually interest ifi the i^ew boy flagged. The other 
fighters weiit on with their i hanging and reading. 
Martfl stood ncai the f<;Ot of the '^teps searching through 
his diessmg-gown poclets with ^n unlight<*d cigarette 
in his mouth. Then he looked round the^ room. 

"He}! Anyone got a match?” he asked. "Docker 
you got a light on you?” 

"Wliil’ii that?” It lo*ok a little time lor the name to 

legibtcr. 

"I said, have you gcTl a matth^” 

"Yeah — yeah — 1 think so.” The big tnan stood up 
and blushed his pockets. "Yeah. * He took a box from 
his coat and tlirew* them to ISlartel. 

Mattel said, "Thanks,” and lit his cigarette. "Here!” 
He thiew the box back. "Who aic you fighting next, 
Docker? •After Deakon, who have they got lined up for 
you ?” 

Starkie sat down on the bencfi again and wished 
the loud-moused youngster w^uld stop talking to 
him. 

But h^ was polite. "1 — er — I don’t know — I don’t 
ktjow who they’ve got lined up for me.” 
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“YouVe been out of the game now foi quite a time, 
haven’t you 

“Yes/ said Starkie. 'Quite a time.” 

M Xitel persisted 'Good hghls must be hard to find. 
1 mean your kind of lis^ht^ ' 

V\hat did he mean by that^ Starkic sensed lie was 
vagjieK ace using with, his questions ^Vhy didn’t he 
just go aw IV xnd lea\e him alone 

I fight where Tin told to fight, tints all, said 
Stai kie. 

bit ol a lOtiK-down fi<di1ino \v a joint like this, isn’t 
It \r IT tel s iid 

I s.iid 1 fight w lie 1 C i Pj told to figlit ' 

Whit else eoulcl he m) ' lie. ciOiilil sense ‘hat die (.on- 
veisati >11 with \Jaitcl JukI atti icle cl some, atfentiem ni the 
loom Ih^ywerc til w te lung linu now Win couldn’t 
the kid h ue ke pt his nontli dnit ’ 

\ou ^ou 4 e)u<>ht Kicnmcvci — loll) Bintnu^ei — 
didii t ^oii ^ Ilu ejiusticm didn’t come fioni Mt.rtel 
tins time It \v s the \e ung litdi-fued WclslinMii who 
sat at the t tl)Ie getting Im glejvts on 

Staikic scjupite.el c)\e at Inni Whits that he 
asked 

^ ou long) i Ioii\ BicitnievcT. 1—1 know berause 
ni) old in in s iw the. fi^lit ami he s t liked <j 1 nothiim else 
e\cr since Be a hglil of the o( m i ition he calls it “ 

\es, Slid Stiikie, I fought Biulrneyci 
That’s how sou 1 iiicled the. 1 iiropcaii title, wasn’t it? 
You kr nv, he. still LiJks of it. He’s ^old me about it so 
often I sometimes fe.el I might have been tlicic m>self. 
It was the last loiinci that was the lug one, wasn't it now i 
My old man reckmis you and Bieitmeyer were standing 
tej( to toe lust slogging at each either,’ the ben continued. 

Yes, sad Starkie although he could lenuinliei none 
ol It. 
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*'Aud Breitine>ei \vctit down ^Itrcn seconds before the 
final bell/' the young Welshman went on. 

BreiiMeyer, the f^uropcan Wolf. That big, round, 
red face with the pufiy eye and the twisted mouth; the 
lips slightly paitcd with the month guard sliowing 
llnoijgli; the smell ol the man as the\ climbed together 
m the '(oiner. Those were tlje only things he re- 
m f inhered. 

Tt must have felt like owning the world after that 
fight. Winning like that and liolding the title of Europe 
Tell me, liow did it f^el 

Slaikic. Incd to turn aw a) fioni the questioning lad. 
How could vou t\])luii how Tt fell It duln’t (rcl like 
anything. IJow could*lu explain that il didn t led like 
an) tiling * 

So all he said was ' T donh know, son. 

llu bo> hoked puzzled fc>t <i iiioinent. \s il anyone 
who'd won a title hke tint woufdn't Icjf^l picttv good 
aliout it^ 

Whit \imstiong vaid. JI(»ld still, Jaldie, ht me get 
those lac es tied. 

Evans giimicd. Semx • 11/ he said. 

Starkic Ic^cAc'd at thobox’s aiic^oth uiimaikecl leatures. 
He was as chan as they ccunc . Ho wa:> eitlai \tiv good 
or he had done very Irttle seiious hdilnig. 

Without reahsiirg it Staikie 1 cached up and ran his 
fingcis o\(‘i the side of his c'wn face. 

W^as the 1C cve t a time in his hie when he was as clean 
and as uiwnarkcd as this kid' Ilicic must hay: been, 
although he didn't itmcmbcr it. Was llieie evei a time 
when his lumh weie stiaight and ihc bones unknotted? 
When he looked at the game wdth^he same enthusiasm? 
If there wa^s couldn’t icmember tjTat either. 

“You’ll do all light, son,' he said. “If you look after 
youiscli You’ll do all light." 
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Then he walked across to the form by his locker and 
sat down. 

“O.K., Eddie,” said Armstrong. “Sit back and relax.” 

“All right, Whit, ril try.” 

“I won’t be long, I want to see how things are set up 
out there.” 

“Xcs, Whit.” 

Armstiong left the room but Eddie Evans w^as far 
from relaxing as instructed. He worked liis shoulders 
and punched one glove into the palm of the otliei. It 
was Coombes who spoke to him. 

“You heaid what he said, Eddie. Why don’t you 
relax 

Evans gave a shoit laugh. “It’s all right to say it. 
Don’t you ever get nervous just sitting aiound waiting?” 

“What’s there to get nervous about 

“About what it’s going to be like when you get in 
there,” the boy, said. 

The Cockney shiugged. “But I know what it’s going 
to be like when T get in there.” 

“Oh,” said E\ans. “I wish I did.” 

Coombes said: ‘ You just go out there and start fight- 
ing, listen to what they tell you to do in the* coiner and 
make sure yewa do it. Somelimcs you win, sometimes 
you lose. That’s all there is to it.”* 

Martel had been listening with some interest, watching 
the youngster carefully, 

“Don’t kid yourself you’re going to win every time,” 
he saich “because you won’t. And don’t think you’re 
not going to take a good hiding every once in a while, 
because you wiU, pal; believe me, you will.” 

Coombes turned oirhim quickly. “At^leasl he can go 
into the ring trying to win,” he said. 

“Meaning what, Coombsic.^” Mai tel walkjrd across 
and fronted the lightweight. 
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Goombes remainefl calm and^aid quietly: “I said at 
least he can go into the ring trying to win/' 

‘'Meaning that I doi/t?" Martel asked. 

"If you want to look at it that way — ^yes," said Coombes. 

''All right, Ric! Sit down, will you?” It was MarteFs 
manager. 

"You’fe so bloody smart,” Martel said to Coombes, 
"why don’t you do something about proving it.” 

Shut up and sit down, Ric,” said his manager again. 
'‘Sit down foi Christ’s sake!” 

Martel turned avMy from the lightweight and sat 
down on the three-legged stool near the stairs. 

It v\\is quite a while before anyone said anything. 
Tlien it was the youngster why spoke, rfc looked across 
to Coombes and clearing his thioU befoie he spoke, he 
said: 

"Er - how many rounds is Johnstone fighting?” 

"Eight,” answered Coombes. 

"1 see, eight,” the boy nodded then. ‘'How many has 
he done?” 

Coombes held up four fingers. "Four,” he said. 

"Four,” the boy repeats’ "Foui more to go, eh?” 

Coombes acknowledged the deduction with an elabor- 
ate nod. "Clever," he said. 

Evans Stood up. '^I’hat’s abuut another sixteen 
minutes,” he said almost to fiimsclf. “Another sixteen 
minutes.” 

He looked around the room as if seeking a way of 
escape. 

“I — er — I don’t know whether I want to -go in or not — ” 

But a roar from the auditorium drowned his words. 
He turned quickly and looked up at the doors. 

The noise sustained, then followed a*burst of applause 
and the m^sic started. 

"What does that mean?” Evans asked. 
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"It means you go in^now. The light’s over and Fve 
collected an easy quid,” said Martel. 

Evans looked scared. “Over! Already?”' he -said 
"But he was fighting eight rounds . . . this is only the 
fourth.” 

"He didn’t List th«it long,” said Coombes. 

"'How long have 1 g9t ?” Evans asked quiclvly. 

"A few minutes yet,” said t’oombes. 

Then as if i caching an imjioitant decision Evans shot 
across the room and almost dived into the toilet, only to 
reappear a few seconds later. 

"Would — er — would someone lake my gloves off 
I — ” he said anvionsly. 

It was Coombes who (ame loathe lescne again. He 
crossed the to where the boy wms 'Sltinding and 

taking him mmtly b\ the nun he led him back to the table. 

"Relax, Lddie,” he said. "Don’t wony about it. It's 
only neives, it’ll keep.” 

"1 I •>upp(‘sc so,” Evans said. "You’re right — it’s 
onl> ncncs, 1 exp'Vt.” 

The doors into the arena*' opened and Armstrong 
entered liuiiicdh. 

"Eddie, Eddie!” he said. "Alh(l.K., bo> 

Eviins nodded. He lelt better now. It was just like 
Coombes said, h(‘ had to g(> out xherc and do everything 
that was told to him, he wasn’t any mug, if lie was it’s a 
certainty that Armstrong wouldn’t have taken him up 
like he did. Didn't cvetyoiie reckon he Jiad a lot of 
promise in the game- -his old man and tin* boys at the 
paint shop and*everyone wlio saw him work out down at 
the gym; and wasn’t this the chance he wanted to prove 
them all right and* get a good start in the budness? 
There was nothing to be scared of—de Grazes might be 
a dirty lighter but if he did everything he was told and 
he went into that ring determined to win there wasn’t 
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any reason why he sHbuldn’t makp his first fight a starling 
point in a new caircr. There had to be a fiist time for 
everything and after to-night, if he won, it’d be different 
from then on. It was up to him to niake all those weeks 
of ’training and woik woith wliile and justify the faith 
eveiyoiic had in him. And he couldn’t do tliat if he was 
scared. ‘Well, he wasn’t any more. 

He was suddenly conscious of Whit Aimstiong’s hands 
taking him genlly by the shoulders and steeling Inm to 
a seat. He sat down. Aimstnmg began soltly massaging 
the mus( Ics in the ba^k oi his neck. 

‘Ju^t b(»\ him, Eddie,” Armstrong was saying, ”just 
box liim. Til tell you when to open out c>n him^ Just 
box him like )ou\e b< c'fi taught.” 

The. arein ‘dexus c^pened 'gain this time Johnstone 
enteied, half cariicd by Milch. His chin icdcd on his 
chest and his head ic'llcd Iroin >idc tC) side with every 
step. He breathed noisily and, it seemc^, with much 
effoit, eacli intake of *nr being accompanic'd by a 
drawn out sigh of pain. Bloody wclli;ig tiom a wide 
cut above the left e)e, raif in a sc'iics of 1 rilhant iiviilets 
doAii liis face to the point of 1 is diiii where it "Mthered 
in a scnii-c ongcalcd clot,»splash.iig of I c\eiy nowand then 
on to Ins bod), mixing with the sweat ai^d water and 
spieading Unevenly over* his chc'st and stomach. 

Mrtch lumbered Ihe scmi-cons( lous fighter on to the 
lubbirig-clown tabic and wdiile Iclton piojipc^d him into a 
half-sitting, hall-lying position, the other took a saturated 
sponge from a white enamel bucket and dashed^watcr 
savagely into his bleeding fare. 

The eficct was almost immediate. The big man shook 
his head like a cjog out of a rivei, lowering them with 
a spray of v^atgr and blood. His eye? opened, his jaw 
w^orked sti^y attempting to fight down his ciaving for 
air,^ and speak, flitch now worked on Johnstone’s 
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face with a crimson-iplashed tov^el wiping away the 
water, blood and vaseline. 

“I — I — I — "Johnstone tncd to speak, forcing the words 
out between the breaths. 

"Easy, Johnstone, easy," said Mitch. "Save it. You’ll 
be O.K. in a minute.” 

Felton looked at Johnstone closely then turnca to Ford. 

"Get the quack, Frank," he sard. “He’ll be needing 
a stitch in that eye.” 

"O.K., Danny.” And Ford hurried from the room. 

Evans stood a little way off and watched it all, his 
eyr's fixed orr Johnstone as if hypnotised by the hrrge 
bi/arre figure whrch lolled helplessly on the table wrtlr its 
eyeballs rollrnq and its jaw vfotking luuouslv hke a 
ventnloc^uist’s dummy. It was if the man standrng 
behind rt had srrddenly gone crazy and was pullrng all 
the wrong strrngs. 

"Fasy, Johnstone, easy boy,” Mrtch was crooning but 
the words had little effect on the bleeding man. He 
kept shaking his he<id and trying to i<ilk. 

Mitch stopped wiping Johiistone’s face and swabbed 
the cut above the ey,s. The bleeding slopped almost 
instantly. 

"Keep stil', Johnstone, will you ^ Keep still,” he kept 
saying. 

"All right, Eddie.” Whit Armstrong tried to move the 
boy back but Evans stood there fascinated. He shook 
his head. 

“Np, Whit — no,” he said. Then he asked ;'“Will he be 
all right ?” 

“Sure,” said Whit. “He looks worse than he is. hive 
minutes from now laiid he’ll be right back to normal. 
You won’t have known he’d been in the ring.” 

Martel said : “Sometimes you gotta win anji sometimes 
you gotta lose, kid. That’s how it goes.” 
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Mitch said: '"Weic you the jpker who made a be^ 
with us?'' 

“ rhatS>*right,” said MarteL 

“Well, you owe us a quid." 

'^1 what!" Martel laughed. “You’ve got it all wrong, 
boy," he said. “I didn’t bet a quid he’d lose, I took a 
l)el against him winning." 

Tlic handler said: “He took iSfike Grendon in tTic 
loui th round. A < lean knock-out." 

“You mean that won?" He looked incredulous. 

“It was as clean as a whistle," said the handler. “He 
ncaily knocked Cirendon out of the ring." 

“Well," Martel said, “whaf do you know?'[^ He 
looked across at Dock(ir. “There's a eliance for you 
yei," he said he laughed *and looked at Johnstone. 
“Well, what do you know?" he said again; “isn’t this 
just the cra/iest business ?" 

Johnstone was recovering c|uickfy. In^ spite of his 
handler’s efforts to keep him sitting he was on his feet 
moving about the room as though he wa^ still in the ring, 

“You should have seeiuit, you should have seen it,” 
he kept saying, “I hit him I did, a perfect right hook. 
One of those perfect pwnciies you dream about. Did 
anyone see it. Who saw it?" 

Without*waiting for an answer ht talked on. 

“It was a perfect •punch. Perfect. Must have damn 
near taken his bloody head right olf his shoulders. It 
musta lifted him off his feet, it must. In the fourth 
round. I kpew I’d get him ... I knew I would." 

Then he looked around the room. 

“Eh," he said, “who bet me a quid I wouldn’t win? 
Come on, what bastard bet me I A^ouldn’t win? Who 
bet me?" 

Coombes saiiff: “Why don’t you pay up, Martel?" 

“Come on,” Johnstone was saying. “Who bet me? 
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What bastard said I wouldn’t win? i A quid it was. You 
were all here . . . who bet me?” 

Martel walked slowly over to his locker alid tqok a 
pound note from his suit pocket. Rolling it into a ball 
he tossed it across to him. 

''Never let it be said that a Martel ever welsfied a 
bet,” he said. 

Johnstone recovered the note from the floor and un- 
rolled it, saying as he did so: ''No more first fights from 
now on. No more lousy prelims for me, pal. I’m on 
the way up again. Boy, you should have seen me.” 

Ford entered with the doctor and Mitch sat Johnstone 
on the form by the table. The doctor wasted little time. 
He swabbed the eye with alcohol and then snapped the 
top from a small glass phial. From this he; took a curved 
needle already threaded with a nylon suture. 

"Kecy) still,” he said, and holding the needle in a pair 
of forccjjs he cased it through the flesh. 

Eddie Evans felt sick. He wished he was either out of 
the game or in ring, anywhere but in the dressing room. 

Why didn’t they call himdn? Why did he have to 
hang around here? It was bad enough just waiting 
without all this sort of thing gamg on. 

The musip in the auditorium stopped suddenly and the 
voice rose and fell above the murmur of the audience. 
The doors opened suddeiiiy. 

"Eddie Evans!” It was the whip. Always on time, 
never been known not to have his man in there on cue. 

said Whit. He took up a bucket and grabbed 
Eddie’s arm. > “Gome on, Eddie,” he said. 

Eddie nodded and walked up the steps to the doors. 
He really did feel si^k. It wasn’t anything like this when 
he fought with the Amateur Association. He was in the 
business for keeps now. 

“Good luck, Eddie.” The boy looked down from the 
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landing. It was CAombes. "Gift in there, Eddie, and 
see that >011 win."' 

EyaiiVtricd hard to smile back, '"riianks," was all he 
could manage to say. 

'“Come on, kid,“ said Whit and they walked through 
the swing doors together. 

'boy,'*’ said Martel, ‘It’s a shami* what de Grazos’ll 
do to liiin. Fancy ha\ing to be matched up with him. 
lust fight too. You can be unlucky, can’t you:''’ 

“He’ll do all light,” said Coombes. “He’ll tiy.” 

“He might try,” ^-aid Maitel, “but it won’t do him 
much good. Not against dc Giazos. This is cmc night 
he 11 never ioiget,” 

“I don’t suppose anybody really forgets their hrst 
light. Win or lose,” said Co» mb< s. Then he turned to 
Slaikie. “Docker.” 

Siaikie looked up iiom his paper. 

“What is It.'” 

“Do yon remember yoin fiist fight Coombes asked. 

“Fiisi fight J hat was a long time aii'o.” tie paused 
to liy and biing into ioeus^those time-faded images which 
lay So confused somewheie jt\ the dark comets of his mind. 
“I list fight h(* said again. 

Had thcic been any such tiling a§ his firsj: light ? Not 
really. Afiyhow, why siiould he want to biing all that 
back.' There wasif’t anything in that pait of his past 
worth remcmbeiing. He wanted to forget it all — his 
Grst fight, cveiythlng up to to-night. Tliat’s what he was 
doing heic-^ starting again, if it wasn’t too late. 

But he said to Coombes. “Yes, I remember ii. It was 
just a fight. I’hey’re all the same. It was just a fight.” 

lie tried not tg think about it anyimore but in spite of 
himself the past closed about him. He could never really 
get away from it no matter how hard he tried. He would 
always keep going back. 
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hadn’t Cottei said to* him: “Forget about the past, pal. 
What we’ve got to concentrate on is the future. It don’t 
matter two damns in this game what you’ve been; it’s 
what you arc now tliat counts. And believe me, pal, 
you’ve got to be just a little better than the joker sitting 
on the end of your glovC.” 

One had to hand it to Cotter: Jie was right, dead right. 
The past didn’t matter, it was the future that was im- 
portant. /\nd one had to think that way because the 
minute you started on the road bark you got so boxed up 
in the past that the future didn’t seem to matter any more. 

But try as you might it wa^ impossible to stop remem- 
bering. And he had plenty to remember, you can’t 
climb from nothing to the lop«without a lot of it sticking 
to you — good and bad. 

“Hey Doc ! You should have seen me,” Johnstone was 
saying over and over again. “Boy, what a hook that was! 
Must have nearly lifted him off Ivs feet I You should have 
seen it. What a punch ! Listen Dot, I tell you — no more 
lousy prelims for me after to-night. I’m starting again, 
see. I’m on the way up again.” 

But the doctor didn’t seem to hear him. He was too 
busy lixing some plaster over the cut above the eye to 
listen. 

“Boy, what a putifh! I tell you Mitch, no more lousy 
prelims after to-night, eh boy, eh?” 

“No,” said the handler. “No more after to-night.” 
But he didn’t make it sound very convinemg.* 

56 
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‘‘This is the break we’ve beeji wanting, eh Mitch?” 

“Yes Johnno, this is all we needed." 

The doctor said: “No more working with the stitch in 
it. See me in a few days and let me have a look 
at' it," 

“Sure thing," said Johnstone, “suie thing Doc, Be as 
good as hew to-morrow, lo-nigljt was all we needed.” 

“I want to sec you," said the doctor to Mitth, "up in 
the office in a minute oi two." 

"O.K. Doc," said Mitch — then to Johnstone: “Take it 
eas>, Champ." And the doctor left the room. 

"He’s a mug, see. That Mike Grciidon’s nothing but a 
mug and I knows it. 1 lot him work on the ey^, see," 
Jolinstone said. 

“Chie, two, three. He sli]». in dnec fast ones and by 
tliis time he reckoned he had me -l) 0 >. was he a mug! 
He leaves himself wide open -wcllj tell you, it was like 
taking that quid from that smart alec. J steps in and 
drives a short left into his ribs, see. Well, it comes like a 
bolt from the blue - and the nmg just doubles up. Not 
ready for it or nothing, ht wasn’t. And as he comes to- 
wards me I come in with lis ht hook— I biought it up 
from the floor — it must have lifted him off his bloody 
feet. Must have nearly put him out of ili% ling. Must 
have damft near put hiiTi over the 'Opes." 

He laughed and pul his arm alxmt his managei. 

“I tell you Mitch," he said. "I tell you, from now on, 
tliere’ll be no stopping us." 

“Go and get changed Johnno," said the hvndler. 
"You’ll get a cold." 

“That’s light Mitch,” he said. "Can’t afford nothing 
like that now, cK? Not now we’ie heading somewhere." 

Mitch sat Johnstone down and cut through the 
bandages ^ound his hands. And the big man sat there 
giggling like a small child. 
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“The big mug/’ he kept saying. “The bloody big mug !” 

Docker reversed the newspaper to the sport’s page, but 
the print theic made as little sense as it had on the other 
sheets. 

From the auditorium there was a sudden roar deman- 
ding the attention of those in the dressing room. A mis- 
timed swing, a lucky punch, a piece of hard, toe to toe 
slogging and the audience always responded with a roar. 
Most of those m the room stopped whatever they weie 
doing and looked towards the door — an auto natic, 
unconscious gesture. But to Docker Starkie the sound 
served as a transition between the present and the jiast. 

When one goes back it is nevei in stnet clironological 
order Iheie is no system to unconscious remembering, 
for the past is too strongly conditioned by the circum- 
stances of the present. And neither are recollections of 
the indi\idual poi traced objcMncl) -one’s past is fat too 
personal <ind one’s intcgiity iai too flcxilde, one man’s 
truth IS more often tlian not, another m.in’s poison. And 
in am cise a fine -distorted 1 past is much more com- 
fortable tlian a lealistK picsenf. So when Starkic found 
disagrociUf lit with the piesent, as he often did, it wasn’t 
difficult to rcTuov<* himself, almost plivsically, and find 
soJact in the Juxury of tlic past. And if it was twisted a 
little, it didn’t matter. That otily made it ihore com- 
foi table 

“I’ll take a ihancc/' Cotter had '•aid to him. Cotter 
made it sound magnanimous, Imt then, he could afford 
to, wit,h Starkie. “Fil take a chance.” 

And for the first time in nearly twelve months Docker 
sensed a feeling of relief. 

Cotter was sittings behind a desk miclc untidy with 
ledgers, posters and papers. Staikie guessed his feet must 
have been nearly off the floor, he was so high up. He was 
sitting in a low-backed swivel chair rocking himself 
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slowly from side to dde and Starkir was sitting opposite 
in a low, well worn leather chair. 

It, was ^ trick all light, one which never failed to woik. 
Sitting low down like that always put the visitor at a 
disadvantage. l'he> were in (Cotter’s office, a small, 
glass -panelled looin which adjoined Cotter’s g>ni. On 
the lloor outside perliaps a do/en men worked and 
sweated at punching balk and pnftthing bags, or shaefow 
spi^iriiig at the lull-length iniiiois set into the w^all. 

“And i’ll till )ou wh>,’' Cottci was saying, “because I 
believe a cliampion is always a champion and tlic stuff 
that makes a lop boy is nrvet lost. It's onl) the appli- 
cation ol It that goes wrong.* I've got something like 
loity boys on luv bc'oks. ]\>i(> oi \in, bfti not onr can I 
^^.c, has gcL*ci hope in hell ol even gelling out of the 
[)jchm class. Ccncially speaking, that is. 1 mean IVc 
got my eye on one cji two ol them who might develop — 
in time. But that’s a nsk l’\c‘ got to take. Now with 
you Docker, 1 know you’ve got the stiiH! You had it 
once and I Indies e vou\c* still got it. Now that's the 
chance I’m willing to tal^. Maybe I’m wiong. If you 
can prove to me you’re as ooocl as )()U ever were, believe 
me boy, I’ll move hell and caith to gel )ou clacking 
again.” 

He lestod his clbcm s ow tlic aims i the c ban and clasped 
his hands beneath his chin. He appraised the man who 
sat befoie him in the ainichaii. 

He wasn’t a youncrslei — he admitted that — but Staikie 
did have a reputation, and it wasn’t every da) of the week 
that someone with Starkie’s history came^ iato the place 
begging. Oh, he’d heaid it often enough— Starkic was 
finished. The whole piofession sgjd he was done the 
moment he lost the title to the Yank, Minelli. But was 
he? For CotteTr’s money, he was worth nursing for a little 
wliile. Even if he was only good for*half a dozen fights; 
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in the soit of places where Cotter, | could book him, he 
could fiqht leaturc ana that would be worth more than 
any half t\ dozen ot his pidim boys On the other hand 
he had heard of figliters who had made successful come- 
backs into llie game and done very well out of it. And 
there was a fair chance that Staikie might be one of those. 
A few set-ups, prc-ai ranged victories for Starkie and the 
loliy iiom the betting alone would make a little concen- 
tiation on the ex-chatnpion woitli while, wdl worth while. 

''We’ll start light horn the beginning, Dockci,' he 
said. ‘Foig<t about the past Your name might mean 
a lot outsidt the business, but believe me bo\— and I 
know )ou won t nund me saying this— m places >ou le 
poison I li It s v\h) v\e 11 h ive tc^stait light horn scritt h. 
\ou VC got to piovc to Vm that you can slill hand it out 
I think you i in iiid ym ♦hmk \ou can oiheiwjsc sou 
wouldn’t l)c hcie getting in ag tin Init wt 11 have to con- 
vince the others \iid that’ll intaii h lul woik OK 

Stiikie nodded es, it w is O K. Wh^t else could it 
be but K ^ ( ottci is will down cm the social 

register ol tlm business, but if it mcint stilting all ovei 
again, and ihit he would have to do, it would be at 
th( bottom. Whxt w is it \inie use^d to ilways sa> 
‘When von’ie on the (amas tluic s only one diicetion 
you can travel and that’s up WII he w is on-thc canvas 
now and for a little whili U le ast he u h ivc to string along 
with Cotter But it wouldn’t be for e vei . All he had to do 
was prove it And ]ust give him that < haiicc. Even if it 
had to be with a wide like Cottci. 

"You must have heard it a million times.” Cotter was 
still talking to him It’s said 'They never come baik.’ 
Well, whoever thinkr that doesn’t know, the fight business 
as well as T do. They can come back all right. Look at 
the names - fighters like yourself. Great men who give it 
away, sta> out five, ten, maybe twelve years — ^anei then 
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cortic back and c onn| back with |i wallop. Believe me, 
boy, Fm sinceic when I say we can get up there again. 
Right up biJ top again. But lor God’s sake, Doclci, don’t 
think you can do it with one hand tied behind your back. 
It’^ team work that makes a fightei, you know that as 
well as I do. And we'll have to lake it easy at first, you 
understand. Nothing big, nothing spectacular, just a 
slow climb for a beginning and Vhen you’ie ready — 
onci we’ve settled into a team routine and youhe on 
your led again —then we can move m But there’s one 
thing, Docker. One thing, and 1 can’t nnpicss it on you 
enough.’ He paused there to allow the significance of 
Ins words to sink into his listener’s mind. 

‘What what’s that?*’ Starkie asked, light on cue. 

Cotter e\jj.^aided a little bo^h physically and verbally. 
Pliysiiahy by taking u deep breath and sitting upright in 
his diaii. His bodv seemed to swell beneath his white 
shirt. He pushed himself back Irom^the desk and crossed 
his legs. 

He was liglit, btarku thought, the nit^’s Icel were off 
the flooi all the time he h»d been sitting their talking to 
him. 

Vtilially, by repeating mat whicn he had alieady 
said : “I can’t impress it on you enough, Docker, and it’s 
important that we get it«straight no It’ll save a lot of 
trouble later on. And this is* it. My experience with 
ex-champions has always been this — they keep on harking 
back. ‘When I fought the title, we dici it this way . . .* 
You know the kind of thing. 1 hat’s ojiit, Docker. In 
this business nobody gives two damns about the past. 
All tliey’rc worried about is how good ^ou aie now. And 
believe me, you’re only as good as ike round ycm’ve just 
fought. And^it don’t mattei how many titles you hold, 
you’ve got be j*ust a little bit better than the joker on 
the other end of your glove." 
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Starkie nodded. "Sijrc Al,” he sfid. "None of that.” 

"I just wanted to get it straight right from the begin- 
ning,” Gotlei said. "It’ll save us a lot ol troubl6 later on. 
O.K.?” 

It was O.K. How far down can a man get when ‘he 
takes thiit kind of pep talk from st rneonc like Clottcr? 
All right, he’d listen to him, simply because he had no 
alternative. Lislca to every word the little man in the 
white sliiit said. He’d listen for as long as it suited him 
and then he’d do the talking and Goiter would listen to 
him. 

Anyhow, wasn’t this one of the things he’d expected, 
and, in spite ol everything, Gottci was right, up to a 
point. It wasn’t any good 4it ad in living ('ii the past. 
The past couldn’t jiay the rent or buy the clothes. It 
should have been able to but it couldn't — that was the 
plain, siinpli*, un\«irnished truth ol the matter. The past 
could do non^ of these things and Goiter was a little bit 
right in what he was saying. But for God's sake, didn’t 
he know these tlijncs without Goiter having to ciam it into 
him? 

"We’ll leave u at that, Docker,” Goiter said. “As long 
as you uii'lerstaiul, we’ll lea\e itet that. I must say, I’m 
a proud mail to have someone like you on the books. 
I’ve got a feeling in my water Hhat we’re juU going to 
make- it. I’ve got a lot ofVaith in yoti, Docker, but we’ve 
both got to give and take a little, and believe me, I’m 
willing to give a lot and I know you arc. That’s what a 
partnership’s foe. Two people with a single purpose — 
right?” 

“Right!” Starkie echoed the word back. 

“Good boy.” GolPter extended his ha^d across the desk 
and Starkie took it. But it wasn’t the gesture it seemed, 
Staikie noticed Gutter’s quick glance down to the hand 
he held. 
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Well, what of it? ^ There was still a lot of punching 
left in his hands, Cotter could loo*k all day at them. 

"Could*you cat some lunch?' Cotter asked. 

‘'Lr . . . lunch?" Starkie paused. There was a lot he 
had lo do but as long as the little man was willing to 
spread. to a lunch things could wait. 'Smc. . . I. . . thanks 
A1 . . . I could.” 

"O.K.” said Cotter. 'Tt’li give^ou some idea of hdw 
I w ait you to eat from now on. I here’s nothing like 
diet. Nothing like it at ail.” 

And Cotter rose and took his coat from a hat tree 
behind the desk. He struggled into it and then faced a 
small minor. He ran his hand*; over his thinning white 
hair, then he turned and giiuned widMy at Starkie. 
"Believe me, *boy. Fm not getting an) )oungei. The 
way Fm ageing in this game, we’d beltci get you moving 
quick,” he said. 

Starkie stood up and Cotter crosSed to the door. He 
held it open while the big man ambled through. 

From now on, thouglit Staikie, it wj^s only a matter 
of time. Now that he heid sometinng tangible to work 
for. There w^as a lot of woik in lioiit of him— hard work 
— but that was all right too. It was the kind of work 
that was going to lead him somewhere. Back again across 
that old familiar ground 

Cotter was pleased with tlie morning’s work, too. 
There’d be talk enough atound the game when it was 
generally known he’d taken Staikie under his wing. 
There’d be the knockers who’d make the usual big thing 
about it by saying that Cotter must 6e. leall) at the 
bottom of the barrel to tiy and resurrect someone like 
Starkie, particuli^rly when every degent management in 
town had knocked him back. But wouldn’t their faces 
change if ancf \<fhen Starkie ever came good ? "One has 
to hand it to Cotter. Who else would have taken a 
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chance like that?” And there wo^ld be a certain satis- 
faction in owning a name like Starkie even if he didnH 
do any good. But he would. Starkie would and could 
do all right and that wasn’t being over optimistic about 
the man. Heavies don’t burn out as quickly as the 
lighter weights. But the important thing was, nothing 
too spectacular for a start. Maybe a set-up or two for 
the beginning until Starkie started to feel his way again. 
One had to be patient. It would only be a matter of 
time. 

When Starkie commenced training he was surprised. 
He was in better shape than he had imagiiu'd and Cotter 
certainly wasn’t making It easy for him. It was the com- 
plete routine fivim road work to rmg work, six days a week 
with an eye on diet and rest. And for the first time in 
years Starkie felt a will to woi k. And he worked with the 
enthusiasm of a convert to a new faith. Or, in his case, 
a icfound faith 111 hi^ own ability. 

He hadn’t lost a tiling in those ten years, if anything, 
he had gained a lot. He was as good as he ever was. 
Or at least that’s what CothT told him often enough. 
(“And if you wanted someone to believe something, you 
just didn’t tell him once. Oh, ,no, you told it to them 
over and over again, until they couldn’t help but believe 
it.") 

And Cotter did that. A fighter, he believed, was a man 
who needed as much moulding mentally as he did physi- 
cally and by using the right kind of talk you could build 
his mind like the right tr.'iimng could buiM his body 
and his breathing. 

When Cotter announced to Starkie that it was fixed 
for him to fight De^on at Middiesfiel^, the confidence 
which Starkie had enjoyed over the past six weeks, 
suddenly sagged. 

“Deakon he asked. 
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mug,” said Cotter. ‘*A first-rate mug. But it*s 
like I said, remember, nothing too big for a beginning. 
We’ve gtft to tread gently for a start. Now Dcakon’s 
had it easy over the last yeai. He’s being groomed for 
the big stuff. Cp to now he’s met no real opposition. 
Thcy’Xe keeping him just a ^hadc ahead of his 1 lass. That 
is, iliey were, until this was fixed. ' He laughed. **A 
lot of people arc interested in Efeakon and they’ll be 
watching him close. All we’ve got to do is rub a bit of 
that shine from him and slap it on ourselves. And from 
what Fve seen of your form over the last couple of weeks 
that won't be hard, Docker, pal. That won’t be too hard 
at all. How does it appeal to you?” 

''All light, 1 suppose.# I don't know.” 

"All right ? *Just all right?” Cotter's voice rose suddenly. 
"It’s a sitter for you,” he said. "Deakon’il be a sitter.” 

And that’s when the fear began. Slowly at first, slight 
shades of doubt, but growing and beebming all enveloping, 
clouding reason and excluding logic to an extent where 
even the high-poweied confidence of Colter was rejected. 

It w^as useless for him tc# ask* what had he to fear? It 
was just as useless for him to suggest that Cotter was right 
and this Deakon was jusJL a mug. 

Logic and reason must lose clarity when applied to 
oneself, the primitive emotions are far more peisuasive. 
And perhaps the most pt'rsuastvc of all is Fear. 

He was on his owm, that was the big trouble. Perhaps 
the only trouble. As much as Cotter had tried to pound 
home to him that fighting was a matter of team w^ork, 
he was still on his own the moment the bjuzzer sounded 
and the seconds left the ring and no matter what support 
you might be giyen from the ringsieje, everything is lost 
in a confusion of noise and you’re very much on your own. 
Even with Viribe and Mooney and Johns, he was still 
in there by himself. And that’s whart: it came down to 

T.S.R.— 3 
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in the end. Number One, and wasn’t he Number 
One? 

It was the sudden clatter of the ring entrance doors 
being kicked open which dispelled Starkie’s thinking and 
brought him savagely up to date. The past dissolved 
like a vapour driven by a shaip breeze and be was 
suddenly and unpiepaiedly thrust into the present. 

'It was the boy wh6 entered, Eddie Evans. He was 
being carried by Whit Armstrong and Joe Stubbs. It 
took Starkie several seconds to get the scene in perspec- 
tive and to align the actions with that which had gone 
before. 

Eddie Evans, the youngster who’d spoken to him, the 
boy whose father had talked so much about his fight with 
Breitmeyer. What happened to him f 

“It’s all right son," Armstrong was saying l<r him. “It’s 
all right, boy. Lie down and relax, it’s all right." 

Felton pushed a bucket of water over to Armstrong. 
"Gawd,” he said, "what hit him?" 

Armstrong didn’t look up but started wiping the boy’s 
face with a sponge. "Just one of those things,” he said, 
“de Grazes opened out and sneaked in a lucky one. 
Knocked the kid completely off Ms balance. From then 
on it was slaughter. Just slaughter." 

"Now try and comnnee him H’s an easy game," said 
Martel. 

“All right, Mattel,” said Coombes. "You and your 
big mouth have already lost a quid to-night. Why don’t 
you shut up." 

The boy opened his eyes and looked around the room 
slightly amazed that he should be out of the ring. Then 
he started to sob quietly. 

"All right, Eddie," said Armstrong trying to be kind. 
“All right kid. You’re back in the dressing room. Every- 
thing’s all right now." 
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'‘What . . . what . » . happencdf Whit?” Evans asked. 

"Ohj*,\Whit Armstiong tried to brush it oft'. “Oh, 
he just siicakcd in a lucky one and caught you 
off b^iLmce. Don't wotry about it. It happens to 
all ol us at some time oi other. He was just lucky, 
that’s' all.' 

I don’t uiideistand it,” the bo^said. 'I don't undfr- 
staiid It all, \\ hit. 1 was going along all right. I was doing 
everythinfT you said. ^Vhcn aU of a sudden ... he must 
lia\e done something . . it felt like my right e\e was full 
of sand ... 1 ... I couldn’t sec . . . I . . .” And the 
tragedy of his defeat oveicame him with a shucidering 
buist of 5()bs. 

A^jinstioriuf* slipped tKc boj’^ gown ovei the quivering 
shouldeis. 

'iSow 1 ddK*,” he said Lddie boj, it’s not that bad. 
It’s nothing. We’ve all got to lose r%hght once in a while. 
Evcr>l)od^^ has. You can’t go through thi* business fiom 
start to finish without losing a hght.” 

“It ... it wasn’t that,” the boy said between sobs. “I 
. . . well, they weie all lien , mj old man . . . the boys 
from the paint shop . . . they wen all here and . . . and . . 
And once again the woids tiailed away if it was 
impossible for him to express his skamc. 

Felton said. 'Ey ^filled witl\sand. You ought to make 
an official complaint about that, Whit! That httle 
bastard de Gia/os had resin on his glove.” 

The boy looked up at Felton. “Resin ?” he asked. 

“It’s the* oldest tiick in the book,” said Felton. “But 
never mind kid, see if Whit can get a return bout some- 
time and then it’ll be your turn.” 

Eddie shook liis head, “Returif bout ! There’s not 
going to be ai^y return bout,” he said. “And I mean it. 
I don’t think I hke it.” He looked around the room and 
thqn, just as if to justify his decision, “I wouldn’t have 
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mindi'd . - . but my old man and th«' boys from the paint 
shop . . . and if it was fair. ... I icckoned I was ahead . . . 
you told me that, Whit. You said it yourself. You said 
I was ahead on points . . . then . . . then he sciewcd his 
glove into my eye and he hit me twice with the laces . . . 
he cut me and ...” 

Whit slf)(»d the lK)y on his feel. ''Sit «)utside for a 
little while Eddie, >ou’II feel better soon.” And he led 
the boy across the room to the pas'-a^eway. 

When die dooi was diut, Abiiul laut>hcd. “Imagine 
that,” he said. "Ahead on points. I said it, didn’t 
I? Didn't I «’ay dc (jiazris'd make a ual night of it 
with him?” 

“O.K.. Rowdie,” said Felton, "“ilaul your smeller out 
of that book and gt I on \oiir feet, will you? Joi ’ll be here 
wailing foi )ou in a iniriulc.” 

The big iK'avywcii^hl lumbered to a standing position, 
yawned aiid stretched himstlf ^lowl). Then he rotated 
his should* is beneath his gown. 

“Don’t any (u sou go louihing this book while I’m 
in there. I’ve had things swiped before in diese bloody 
places. I’m putting it heic sec, now don’t nobody go 
snoojung at it,” he said, placing the maga7inr on the 
radiator ‘L don’t wont to Icise my place.” 

“Hornet to Ciawd,” said Ford. “You don’t think 
anyone’d want to rra<l that, do you?” 

“I’m not talking about swiping it to read,” said Raw- 
lings, “I’ve had the List four pages whipped before this 
and nobody waited to read ’em.” 

“Then what’s the point in taking just a couple of pages 
out?” Ford persisted. 

The heavyweight furned his head in the general direc- 
tion of the toilet. ^ 

“Thai’s where they usually finish up. NoUeven read,” 
he said. “Some of you jokers don’t even try' and improve 
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your minds.” He looked around the room: ”Tell the 
kid there if he wants look at it he can,” he said. 

“Rowche Rawlings!” It was Joe, he stood between 
the swing doois propping them open with his feet astride. 
“When ycm’ic icady, boy.” 

Ra^vlings’ manager waved an acknowledgement and 
proddc d the heavyweight in the ribs. “Clorne on Rowdie.” 

“Good luck, Rowdie,” Fold c^fllcd. ‘Bc'tter m<ike it 
last the distance or we'U ha\e the mob complaining.” 

Jc^hnstone cmt'igod fioin behind the tow of lockers. 
Apart fiom the stiip ( f planter whiih f oveied his eyebrow 
there was little evidence of the liejting he had taken only 
a half-hour bcloie. Like an ale ohohe still on the cri,*st of a 
bendci he was alive, injpalumt and elate cL 

“1 tell >c)u*no nioie pielims ioi me now. 1 tell >ou Fm 
on the wa> up again. Isn’t that light, Mit( h He looked 
around the loom. 

‘ Mitch, licy Mite h,” he called. “ Whei c is he .** Where’s 
Mitch 

“'I lie quack waiiu'd to see him.” s lid Felion. “After he 
studied your eyc‘ he said wanted to have a talk to 
yout manager.” 

“Oil, it didn’t need np bloody stitch, it’s always busting 
open. It busts open just looking at it. When Fm working 
it busts open neaily c^ery clay. * Those ^cjuacks don’t 
know nothing,” h« sai<l. 'I4\cr\ somewhat petulantly: 
“Why isn’t Mite h here ? What’s he doing wdth the quack ?” 

Felton said: “He’ll be along in a minuter Don’t get 
upset abopj: it.” 

*T knew we shouldn’t have had the d<?c down. There’s 
nothing wrong with my eye. It’s like I keep telling you, 
it’s always busting open.” 

Then he disappeared again belnnd the lockers still 
talking, buFa* tlie words made such little sense no one 
paid any attention. 
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Armstrong entered the room from the passageway and 
crossed to the staiis leading to the atidiloiium. 

'‘How’s the youngster? ' asked Fold. 

“Eddie?" Armstrong shrugged lii^ shoulders. A bit 
upset, but he 11 be all right. ' 

“What exactly happened, Whit * asked rdton 

Aimstrong sounded purposely \agut again Oh, I don’t 
know. The kid had a bit of bad luck I suppos(, de 
Grazes was ioxing with him He was doing all light too, 
until de Gra/os opeiud out Oiu of those things. You 
know how It IS. J hen he left the loom. 

Coombes said Jhe pooi little so and so Armstiong 
must have known he wouldn’t ha\c stood a chance 
against de Gia.o». Ill bet ‘'oriic money changed hands 
over that little lot.’ 

' It’s duty lighting that I can’t st iiid, and from what 
I’ve heard of dc Gia/os he’s the dirtust iightci m the 
business. He’s well known al^ oxer the North. And 
pulling an old "ok k like thumbing icsin into the lad s eyes. 
Armstiong slmuld niak< a piotcst about it. hellon was 
adamant ' I doubt il he will, though.’ 

btarkic look* d down at liis papei again. But he didn’t 
lead It. 

You couldn't help Iceling soriy lor the kid. After all 
he had wanttVl to put up a good sliow. About the only 
thing he could tell his old man no^ was that he had 
shared a dres^-mg loom with him. Oh, yes, the name 
Docker Starkic still meant something even if it was 
outside the business. Well it wouldn t be long now 
and his name wbuld mean just as much in the busi- 
ness. 

Eddie Evans leturncd to the dressing room. He had 
recovered quickly, although it would be days before he 
could erase the shame he felt at making whu he imagined 
to be a hopeless botch of his first fight. 
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“Never mind, Eddie boy,” sjid Coombes. “It’ll be 
different next time. It’s happened to all of us.” 

The "boy shook his head. “No,” he said. “No. I 
wouldn’t have minded if it’d been fair . . . but ... he cut 
me with his laces and rubbed resin in my eyes, and when 
we wore in a cluicli he . . . he . . . called me a little amateur 


Sure,” said Felton. “It’s nothing lad. Twelve 
months fiom now and ><)u’ll be able to wipe the floor with 
him.” 

“They always leckon the first fight’s the hardest, don’t 
they, Happy ?” said Fold. 

“That’s wlwi tliev say, Eddie. The first fight’s always 
the toui>hcst.^ It was with me,” said CJoornlies. 

“And It can stay that way,* said the boy. “I don’t 
w<uit any moi e. I’ve had it.” And then he looked as if he 
might stait ciying. *1 don’t mind being beaten. I’ve 
been beaten plenU of times in the^Ainateur Association. 
But It was fan, ' He look<‘<l aiound the toorn. “Where’s 
Whit^” he asked. 

Fold said, “He’s gone ©iit there, in the auditorium.” 

“Oh,” he seemed a littK uncertain of what he should 
do next. “I suppose 4 can go home now he asked 
Felton. 

“Any thne, Eddie.” 

“You go home 'and get some sleep,” said Coombes. 
“You’ll feel belter in the morning. You’ll be down here 
again in a couple of weeks 

“No I won’t,” said the boy. “I dcgi’l want to fight 
again this way. Never again. It’s nothing like 1 thought 
it would be. Nothing like it at all.” 

He crossed ibe room quickly to tfce line of lockers and 
started changing, seeking out ^omc little comfort from the 
darkness of Jhfi steel cupboard, knowing that so long as he 
faced the open door he could hide the tears which kept 
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flooding into his eyes v^henever he thought of the fiasco 
his first fight had turned out to be. 

'‘We’ve all thought that at some time, Eddie,” The 
boy turned suddenly, he didn’t know Coombes was there. 
"Fm not trying to talk you into u ” the lightweight said, 
“but there’s no going back now, Eddie. From njw on 
you’ll have to fight pio. You know that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but 1 don’t have to fight,” Eddie said. “And Fll 
have no more of it.” 

“Come of! it, Edrlie,” said Ford. “Fvt heard that so 
many times in this place that I could almost jom in the 
chorus. All the jokers m this joint aie saving things like 
that, iiren’t thev, Dmny''” 

‘ Sure they aie,’ Felton agreed. 

“Fll bet soil Dockei even said something like that after 
his fust light,” Foul (ontiiiucd “Fll bet you did, Dotkci. ' 

“What’s that Slaikie was suddc niy with them at the 
mention of his name. 

“1 said, I bet you said somorhing afici )our first fight. 
Something like. ’ 

Inst fight ‘ Did he sa) anything after liis fiist fight.'* 
What did thev keep haiping back to that foi Was it 
just because of his age 

“I ... I tjuniio what I said. I can't remember,” he 
answered. 

“I bet you said soiiiething,” Fold said. “You can’t fight 
y^oui first fight in voui hie without saying something after 
It.” 

“I think I sai<^ ...” Starkie began. “I think I said 
something about wanting tv) be woild champion . . . I . . 
I dunno.” 

God, he had to say something. Why did the\ persist in 
trying to fore e him bac k ' 

Ford snapped it up eagerly* “1 here youVuy Eddie,” he 
said triumphantly, “everybody says something crazy 
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after his first fight. Do( ker was never a woild title holdef 
and It’s a dead c ert hl‘ won’t be nbw at his age. You see, 
Eddie 

Foi (’hiist’s sake* loids mind briked much faster 
tlian Ills tongue lhat was the stiond time to-nipht 
rii s time he daied not look o\<t to Starkie, instead he 
picked up a bucket and almost lan to the sink in the toilet 
knew tlic man was touchy ^riiout making a lome- 
baik, they all aie. Whs, n* ChiiM s name, couldn’t he 
keep his bi > mouth shuF 



CHAPTER SIX 


In sileiKC the boy changed. He meant everything he’d 
said There was not going to be any next time. If this 
was the professional hght game it wasn’t lor him. He’d 
be glad to wash hu hands of it. Was what happened to 
him the sort of thing that happened to evciyone in the 
drtssmg room'* He doubted it And Whit must have 
known, (viryonc else in the room seemed to know. 
The boy m the vtUow tiunks, Mai tel, Ric Martel, he 
knew W. isn’t he the one who told him hrst about de 
Gia/os. Oh, what did it mattei anyhow^ It was all 
over and he was glad to fie out of it. It’s funny though, 
fiom the moment hf stepped into the plicc it wasn’t 
anything like he had imagintd it would be. 

There wasn’t mue h point iil waiting lor Whit. There 
wouldn’c be anything to talk about anyhow. It would 
have been different il he’d won, they could have had a 
lot to say — about nc?t fights and what training he would 
ha\e to do to eorreet the mistakes he’d made and all that 
sort ol tiling But as it was, there reklly wasn’t anything 
to say. He might just as well go home. Whit would 
probably send him the money he’d made. Six pounds, 
less twenty-hve pei cent , that was ... six pounds less one 
pound ten shilhngs, making a total of lour pounds ten. 
Four pounds ten. That was pretty near a week’s salary 
at Diamonds; Diamonds might be a duU sort of routine, 
but at least it was lair. 

There was nothmg more he could say^ to everyone 
except “Good night”. And with that he walked up the 
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Stairs to the exit. Hjs old man was sure to be waiting for 
him outsjde in the lane. He’d understand, the hard part 
was*to come, facing the blokes down at the paint shop. 
They’d all had a lot c^f faith in him. 

'"'Poor little b*e?ket, he took it ]>ad, didn’t he?" said 
Coorribfs. 

I elton said : ‘ Oh, he’d never d^any good in the game, 
lit got the wiong temperament for a fighter.” 

'‘Ttmpei ament! What do you moan, temperament?” 
Maitel was suddenly interested in the ^onveisation. 

Felton turned to him. ”Well,” he said, “the way 1 
see it i«i this. A boxt r’s one thing, but a fighter’s another, 
and I’ve betii m this game foi twenty \ear^ and I’ve never 
sttn a boxci.yct that was a success, but I’ve seen plmty 
of successful fighters in luv time.” 

Ford put a fresh bucket of water under the table. 
“What’s the difference, Dannv ?’* lif asked. 

Felton picparcd to elaborate, This was his favourite 
topic. 

“A fighter’s a killci,” he said. “He’s? got to be mean 
like a killer. He’s got tb act and think as tliough the 
other boy is m that ring foi him to kill and thcie’s only 
one thing that stops hiVn fiom being a killer and that’s 
these things ” 

He illustrated his poiht by picking up a pair of gloves 
from the table. 

“You know,” he continued, “if he wasn’t wearing these 
things and there wasn’t a referee to see that he didn’t 
stick to thc*rulcs he’d be just as much ofta killei as a man 
with a gun.” 

Martel waved the suggestion aw^y. ^\Ah, you’re 
crazy,” he said. 

“No I’m ijot.” Felton was ridine his pet theory well. 
“I read onc«, \ read wliere they had these kind of fights 
in Rome once. Way back in history. Two men went 
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out into a ring and instead of glo\es,they wore great brass 
knuckles. And they fought until one of them was dead. 
So help me, they did.*' 

'"Blass kiuuklcs?" The mere suggestion of anything 
but gloves pu 77 l<‘d Ford. ‘"G ez,'* he said. ‘The 
control board would never stand fr^r that."' 

‘Never mind about that,” siid Ftltoii. “They’d still 
kill each otliei if you was to take the ref. out of the ring 
and let them go. They wouldn’t stop until one was dead. 
1 hey would n’l, I tell you. One would kill tlie other just 
as sure as God made little apples.” 

Althoup-h he \\a lonvimed, Cloombes said. " I dunno, 
Danny. You tnighl be light 

‘ I know I’m light,” said 1 elton. Then he turned to 
Doc kc t . 1 )oc kei , he said. 

Staiku^ lookc d up sudden!) . " What's that he a'^ked. 

“Docker, )ou\e held a title and you’ve been a big 
name m the game. Don't you have to think like you’re 
out to kill the othri IdoLc . 

‘ Kill him That’s what Vine c used to say, something 
about th^ie being a killer m evciy good fighter. “I 
suppose you do hive to think like that.” 

l^hon, his theory confuined by some authoiity, 
turned back^^to the others. 

‘ There you an ” he sai^d. ‘i'here you are.^ And that 
comes fiom someone who was at tlie top of this game 
once and should know something about it.” 

Starkie felt himself unconsciously italicise the words 
'"who was at the^top of thio ^ame once*' even ai^ Felton said 
them. 

""It sounds likt a lot of bull to me,” said Martel, ""A 
whole lot of bull, if anyone wants to taSce the game that 
seiiou they should stick to the aimy.” 

Hell, what’s the matter with ihem^ tvdking about 
this business like it" was the noble art ? That’s one thing 
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he’d never do, not Ric Martel. It was a racket, a plain' 
honest to God rackcl?and evciybod> knew it, but nobody 
world ^vter admit it Ihe lew stiajghl cliaiatUrs in 
the business kicked up so much fuss about how genuine 
they wcie that it coveitd up for all the icst of them. 
Aiiyoue who took the business that serious ought to have 
his head lead Wasn i il the same as any otlui business? 
A 1 loke had to look after hiiiisell •and sec lliat In got his 
cllort > woith out of It. And who’d do that m this woild, 
except the blokt himse 11 Jlicic wasn't cinylhiiie eUs- 
lioncst about it No rnoK dishontsi than a sliarc broker 
or an insuraiiee agent, lie d known pknt) of latkets m 
his time, inii(h moie dishoncsi than anvilnng Jic^’d done 
01 was evrr likely to do, and v\ hat’s inou ,*pt f^plc .letually 
looked up to tium It all oepti Jtcl on )ust ]iow you 
looked at it. if a blokt looked ai it logn ally thftc was 
no question ol it being anything but hontst, lor instance, 
anyone silly cnougli to place a b<*L on a light deserves 
to lose anyhow, bcc uisc lighting is no place loi the 
bettine man, bet on <iijinials, \<s het oii the w/tithcr 
if yon like, but betting 4^11 men was ]ust jdaiii stujud. 
And an<fthci tlnng, the tyj of betting his In lu attiaeted 
was illegal anyhow Ayd whai’s moK an\oin inteicstcd 
enough to inak< a ]>et must kno\ th it tin game was 
nookfd, V) It all boiled ^lown to th* Met ihat anytmi who 
made a bet was inut betting mi the man, he was betting 
on the outcome of a fight lie knew was fixed anyhow. 

I ike tu-night ioi instance Ihe hghi would fetch 
twenty quijl, less twenty-five pei cent, lhai was a week’s 
wages. But he'd pick up anothei twenty 01 perhaps 
thirty ^depending on tlic aatc of the from Alanme. 

And for what.'* , I or going down iij the fifths round and 
making it look genuine The only ones who^st were 
those who wtse silly enough to try and make soiue quick 
lolly out ol a game they knew was fixed. He wouldn’t 
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lose, Mannie wouldn’t lose. And there he was, picking up 
perhaps fifty quid simply\)y doing exactly as Mannie said. 

Of course it had its risks. He could get luBbe'd out, 
but even then, what did that matter? Wasn’t that a 
chance he had to take? And Minnie would look after 
him if anything like that happened, they’d talked it 
over a lot of times. The whole system was all right and 
he would continue to liiilk it until he had enough money 
to get out oi he was rubbed out. As long as he did 
what Mannie said, Mannie would look aftei him. 

'I’he possibility of not doing what Mannie said had 
crossed Mattel’s mindonh once or twice butthe knowledge 
of how luthless ALinnie could be when piompted 
evaporated tlie^e idtiis immediately. It was safer all 
round to listen to Mauiiic’s advice. He had heard stoiics, 
had Maitcl. told by those on the fringe of Mannie’s 
ac tivilic-^. Stor les of beatings and slashings which Mannie 
had overseen. Admittedly it was hard to believe that 
Mannie, witli his gold-studded smile, his punctilious 
business beha\iom and Ins pleasant lies, could ever stoop 
to such prartiies, but, Mai tel ’"easoned, Mannie was in 
a tough business and wliile, no doubt, these stoiies were 
highly coloured and exaggciated they could possibly 
be based on truth. No, if Mannie said go down in the 
fifth, that he would <^o and Mannie would see that he 
was covcied. Better than insurance, all the angles weie 
fixed. And it wasn’t as if it happened every fight. He 
had to win sometimes and Mannie seemed to be able 
to fix that too. It was fun woiking that way and Mannie 
was democratic. There was always a party oi some little 
thing after tl}^ T.^^ht to complete the evening. It was very 
pleasant aU'^round. 

M.art^i had come across Mannie only two years ago. 
Or pel haps it was the other way round -Mannie had 
come across Martel, only two years ago. At about that 
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lifne Martel had been a fiver-a-ijight prelim, trying hard 
to be good at two jc)bs a week — a greengrocer's assistant 
and. a fighter. At that time he had a girl he couldn’t 
afford to run, so he supplemented his fluctuating income 
— ^he was lucky if he managed to get a fight a month — 
by fiddling the Jewish piano and under-ringing the 
customer’s purchase. It took old man Hollis who owned 
the ahop, something like two mofillis to discover that it 
wasn’t the bad state of business which Carted him to 
begin living on capital but his trusted helper, who 
suddenly started to live in a manner unbecoming of a 
gieengrocers assistant. Old man Hollis had put this 
prosperity down to the boy’s fighting ability but as 
business got no better he reasoned, cjuile logically, why 
should the boy stick around in the vegetable business 
when he could carve out a leal caieei for himself in the 
fight game? So he watched the boy, the till, and his 
books for a week. That was sufficient. 

Mr. Hollis’s hist impukc \\a^ 1o call the police — which 
he did, but latei peisuaded them to drop the charges 
after listening to a hear^-rending story b\ Rir’s father 
who promised faithfully ht .vonld pay back every penny 
his son had taken if it nould save the boy fiom a prison 
sentence. It pre\ ented Kic fiom bey ? sent tej an approved 
school but it put his ftthcr under an obligatioii which 
he must have legrc^tted bitterly^ for a few weeks latei Ric 
casually announced he was leaving home for good. And 
he did. 

With mdre time to concentrate on tjjte fight game he 
managed to get at least a fight £ week and derive a 
steady income for himself. He also to develop 

himself and it Wasn’t long before be was recv^giiised as 
an up-and-coming. That’s when he met Maanic for 
the first tiijie. He was impressed immediately with 
Mannie’s obvious good taste in clothes .and living in 
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general. Without much effort Mannie convinced Ric 
he was wasting his lime with Max Fineburg’s management 
and suggested he should try Luckman’s. So Ric told Max 
he could shove his lousy management anywhere he wanted 
to and left. 

At Luckman’s place he found the grade a little harder, 
but more rewarding, and the constant attention which 
Mannie afforded him was satisfying in itself. He rode in 
Mannie’s car, ate luiTfch at Mannie’s flat and began 
discovering how the other half lived. 

When Mannie suggested, quite tactfully, that he should 
throw a fight away once in a while, Ric pretended to be 
shocked, but he had seen enough of the business to recog- 
nise what money there was to be made by taking advice. 
And Mannie certainly looked like someone with advice 
worth taking notice of. If anyone can make that much 
money and live like Mannie did and was willing enough 
to give advice then surely it was worth while listening — 
after all, you didn’t have to take the advice. 

So Ric listened and stopped pretending to be shocked 
after the first thirty seconds o!^ so. He listened and he 
took the advice and it wasn’t long before he had some- 
thing he’d never had before in his life — and that was a 
bank account with soijic money in it. As he often said to 
himself later: "It was certainly tny lucky day” when old 
man Hollis caught me tickling the Peter. Hell, I might 
still be there serving those hot-panted old bitches cauli- 
flower and spuds. For Christ’s sake what a future that 
would have becni’” 

So Ric Martel was doing all right with plenty more 
to come. One it would end, he expected that, but 
until it he was on the make and he ‘had a long way 
to go yfi. Mannie had said only that afternoon : 

“Ric, I, uh, I think perhaps we’d bettef let up a little 
after to-night you know ?” lie spoke carefully and sloyly, 
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weighing each phrase, each wot^ before he committed 
himself. 

“/Saiy thing you say, Mannic,'* Ric answered. 

*'I have heard,'* said Mannic again, ‘'tlicy might be 
watching you very carcfullv and we don’t want anything 
to happen to spoil a good tiling, do we.^" 

"'Watching me?" 

"i’vc only lieaid il,’* said Maiftiie. "1 tlinik they're 
making a drive to tiy *ind (lean the buMnc^s up a little. 
Oh. it'll all blow over in a while, you know^ wliat they’re 
like! 1 think we've gut a long way to go yet. Make it 
good to-night, make it look gtiod." 

"You can bet on me," said Mai tel, 

“No," said^ Maiinic, “that's exactly wfiat I wouldn’t 
do." \nd Rk 1 uiglu d as he ^ilwav'i did. J heie was no 
getting awav lioni it, Mtinriic was demociatu. “If it 
wasn’t for (he fact tliat I h.,\c a fail wad tied up W'ith 
you I’d ask )ou to leally try to-niehf, but a'> it is . . 

“It’ll be all right, McUinie," ^aid Rii . 

“But if thev say anything down therc^ at the Arena, 
don’t stait wenrying tiboii) it," said Manine, ‘and for 
God’s sa^e go down in tlu filtn or ^ve stand to lose a 
packet and the w*iy things au* at the inomenl J honestly 
can’t affotd it." 

“Look, Mannie," said Ric cainc Uy. “Vou know I 
WTOildn’t let you dbw'u, I don’t caie wliat they might 
say down there to-night. Aftei all you’ve done for me? 
I tell you, eveiy thing' 11 b(‘ all right." 

Mannie nodclcd and smiled, “Good byy, kic," he said. 
“I know you wouldn’t let me down, b it you can’t blame 
a man foi being a little concerned." 

“Forget it," said Ru. “I’ll make it'look good." 

“I can count on that?” Mannie asked. 

“You kno\ir ^he," said Rk. “Where would T be \^thout 

yoiL?" 
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Mannic nodded agajn. "Good boy," he said. 

What was the mattei with the man? Ha4n*t he 
proved himself to Mannic ? He talked as if he had some 
doubts about to-night. As if he"d let Mannie down; he 
had too much respect for the m »n; and for what he knew 
could happen if he e\fr did. 

‘ Ilc> Ri( , you’d better get youi gloves on." Felton 
was si>jng fioin the table. 

Rk raist d his lie ad from the form. "All right," he said. 

Coomlxs said * Hey, Mai tel, is it safe for me to put a 
coujilc ol bob on vou " 

' \\]iy ditiuldn’l it be^ Mai tel asked. 

‘ Dunrio/ Slid Co(an(KS then hf lowered his voire. 
*Toi Gods sake, Maitcl, tike it tasv to-mght, wiU you? 
1 hcv’u \\<itchmg y^ii hke hawks from now on. It’s 
no skill ofl m\ nose il snu make an alee ol yourself but 
\ou 11 lU'.t making it tough lor all of us." 

hi ubl shiugofd his sbouldeis, stood up and stretched 
hiinst It 

bin kman < ailed fioni the table Coint over here, Ric, 
and £, 1 1 \oui glov^ s on 

O K said Maitcl 

And you should have Ixca warming up a little. 
It\ bloods (old m this place,' he added. 

I’ll Ik OK' said MarlcL Will cveiybody stop 
worrying about me.' 

Ht walked acioss the loom to the table and sal on the 
stool with his baiidtiged haiidb held to Lu( kinan. 

' What was Coombes talking to you about Luckman 
asked quietly. 

"Nothing, ^1 Ric. 

"Noth;r1g my arsc,|" said Luckman. *What did he say ?" 

"He said foi me to take it easy to-night,” said Martel. 
"Hit)’rc w itching me like hawks." 

"Never mind about what Coombes says,' said Luck- 
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man. ''It just has to look genuirjp and youh e all right. 
For Christ’s sake doif’t let Maiinie down or we’ll both 
be in baAcfages to-morrow moinuig.*’ 

'‘Mannic wouldn’t do that/’ said MarteL 

'‘Maimie would slash your la( c olF while you were in 
the ring if he wanted to/’ .said Lurkmaii. ‘'And don’t 
try and be smart. Just do as he told you to and make it 
look real.” Then lie said: 'And Rk. ’ 

“Yeah?” 

“Ric/’ said Luckman hardly audible above the noise. 
“Don’t make any misteke about M innie.” 

“What do you mean, mistake about him? Maitel 
said. 

“I mean about thinking \laiinic \vouldn*'t do anything 
like that if he was put out.” 

“Manni<*’s all right, ’ said Maitel. 

“He’s all light as long as it goes hi^ way, but don’t make 
any mistake about him, dial’s all. •Remember tliat.” 

“O.K., Lucky,’ said Martel. ' I’ll icmcmIxT it.” 

“See that you do, because I happen tojx in it as well 
as you. 1 don’t give two«damns what happens to )Ou, 
but I’m ift it loo.” 

When the applause started 111 the iiuditoiiuin 1 ehoii said : 

“O.K., Ric. You’ie the ne\t. It s >undtd as if Rowdic 
finished it ©If 111 a huriy.i' 

“How man> did Rowd.v' do?'’ Ford asked. 

“Four by tlie sound ol it,” said Felton. “Now he’s 
what I call a good boy.” 

The soit 4)f boy, he added to liimsdf, thai would suit 
him down to the ground. A good ^oh*d puncher with a 
rough style just crying out for somi -^ith a bit of 
time and patien«e to polish and n\^ld into a world- 
beating pattern. Rowdie Rawlings was just the type 
of fighter hc^Vould give anything to handle. But he 
never would, not now. 
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When Rowdie ente^red the room he was in earnest 
conversation with his manager, an energetic man who 
emphasised each woid with the gestures of an old-world 
file and brimstone pic ac her. He walked backwaids, 
facing llic heaw weight who towered above him. 

'Why*' Wll^, in God’s name'^ the managci was 
saying ' Why ^ That’s all 1 want to know.'' 

I he big man seinicd coniused. 'It all happened so 
suddenly, h< oficred. I couldn’t help it, honest I 
coiildn t ” 

I told \ou to make the distance, didn’t Didn’t 
1 say go m thcic and br)\ him'^ Weren’t those niy \ery 
words 

I know \oLi (lul, Ronny I know that 
1 hen wh^ kiiijck hnn ‘tone cold ni the fourth lound ^ ' 
Well Ihu lh( ]iea\ywti^lit seaichcd for a 

reason He he begin then suddenly alighting 

on a plausible (\cusc He hit nu, Ronny,' he said. 
ticl\ouj chn'us on id the hanctlei I tnve up ' 
Will, ill U s whit 1 went inio the inig lor, wasn’t it'^ 
I won ehiLi t I ^ lhat the uost important thing, isn’t 
It ^ 

The mniagti iieddiel OK, Rowdie Vou won. 
\ow git youi (lothcs 011 

R iwhn.^s ‘‘hruggid his shouldeis I don’t get it, 
Ronny, he said 1 don I endeislai a it at all ’iou tell 
me J’\c got to win, tin n when I do you go maggotly at 
me I don’t understand 

‘ What’s the iTuU( r, Rowdie It was Fo^d 

' 1 don’t get it,' said Rawhne^s 

1 ht loud s^t^kers 111 the hall weit already announcing 
tlie next bout whK Joe entered. 

Rie Martel," he called from the landing. ' Ric 
Mail-'l ^ ' 

Luckman called back ‘We’ie ready*" 
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Martel stood up and walked tr^ards the door, 
Goodjiuck, Rjt,”*said Coombes. 

*rjiaiiks/ he said and with Luckman at his side he 
almost ran fiom the dressing room along the passageway 
to Ihe arena. 

He glanced quick]} around the ringside ^eats, now 
beginning to hll. Tlierc was Mannie, never been known 
to 1 iss any fight that he h id mono on VI innu w ived, 
an open-handed greeting, all fingeis c'^ttndtd 

The fool, the bloody fof>l, Martel thought, with the 
place Joidcd down wiin control boird h twks 

He didn’t acknowledge, instead he Ir>okcd away. If 
the picssuie was on hkc t\ei}ouc siid it was, it 
/uldn't do ]nm au\ good to go iioiind winking and 
vmilipg at \Ianrjc, piitkularl} with oci}one knowing 
exietlv what Mannie w is in the town 

Luckman was sasine Mik( it look good Make it 
look nally goc»d faoss is a fiist-ru,te mug so Mannie 
won’t take any excises 

Martel shiuggcd his shoulders. Wcll,a"ven il one had 
to swallow a bit of piide^ very so oftdi to bf^ put down 
on the cam as by a mug in Cross it wis still worth it. 
Alter all, he was gettiifg about loui timrs tl^e amount 
Gross was getting Not that h( w^ cvei beaten leally, 
it was only Cxross who tlF>ught that c nd the mob It w is 
a funny game, a re&l funny g line 

Luckman held the lopes apart while he clambered 
into the ring The referct came acro^s and made a 
hasty inspection of his hands. 

The speakers were shouting some h ng. ^Martel heard 
his name mentioned and he danced ’ -vO the centre of 
the nng. In thfe other corner he Cross looking at 
him. 

He danced back to his corner and ''at down on tht stool 
Luckman had placed there for him • Luckman slipped 
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the dressing gown from off his shoulders and was forcing 
a gumshicld between his lips. Then Luckman began 
massaging his diaphragm. 

Martel sat there, his arms resting on the cloth-covcred 
ropes. When the referee waved him into the centre of 
the ring he scarcely listened to the routine sermon about 
“knowing the rules, we want to sec some clean good 
fighting, wJicn 1 tell you to break, 1 mean it, so come out 
of (finches clcanl) like a pair of good sportsmen, etc. . . . 
etc. . . instead Martel was thinking of his percentage 
on the turnover Mannie would probably make. A few 
mote weeks and he'd liave enough to buy a car. The 
whole moial ot it was that people shouldn't bet on things 
they don't know too nimh about. 

He looked atonncl at the audience and tried hard 
to a\oi(l glancin^^ ()\(‘i to whcie Mannie was sitting. 

Fa en body kn<‘w Mannie w^as touchy and he wouldn’t 
like being c ut dead like he was, but hell, he could explain 
all ihtiL to him alterwatds and the bookie would under- 
stand. Anyhow' if he didn’t, he coufil lump it. He started 
back to his < ornei befoie the‘7eferee had finished. Per- 
haps he s(Trncd a little too anxious to get it over with. 

Five rounds, the thiecs are^ fifteen, with one minute 
breaks between loimds. In just twenty minutes’ time 
he'd liave doubled his income. ‘ And for what? 

The bell rang and Martel walked into the centre of 
the ring, shaping as he went. Cross walked out to meet 
him. Cross looked a lot lighter than he did. He had his 
face w'ell covered. 

Cross wasj^d no time; he led with a left, but there was 
no sting behmfcfe '^he blow and Martel rode it easily with 
his gloves. After vhat one blow neither fighter seemed 
enthusiastic about carrying on the fight. 

Martel weaved and ducked and waited for Cross to 
lead with hfe left again. Cross did and Martel came 
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underneath it and drove a hard right into his’oppoiient's 
chest. Gross staggered and began to fold slowly. 

Maitd Vanted to walk to the ringside and call to 
Maiinic: '‘You told me to make it look good. I had to 
hit him sometime, didn’t I?” 

But instead he stood back for a disci ect moment 
before moving in on the ropes with Cioss and pummelling 
him Cross, leaning hea\ily on riu' lopcs, oficred no 
resistance to the pulled punches which were i aining on him. 

The refeiee said, “Break!” And Mai tel began bicath- 
ing again. Cross’s re every came with a wdl-planted 
right to Martel's ribs. But Maitel was arna/cd theic was 
little, if any lone behind tlu blow. Noimally ^such 
a punch would ha\e rocked Marie! hoin one side of 
the ling to tKe (»ther, leaving U'haid il an uglv white 
and icd splotdi which would scive as a laigct loi futuie 
punches, but this was curiously mefrcctivi . 

When the blow struck and Marled felt nothing of any 
consequence, he decided to maki it look cood an>how 
and doubled quickly with tlu blow. Jle wiappccl his 
aims about his body, leaving Ins face e\j>0',ed. The 
taigct Weft too well defined ^ ' a »>one but an idiot not to 
take advantage. Cross, did, with a light and a left. 
Martel felt the blows hit home but with no moie force 
behind them than mere ^aps across* lie face.* M<iking it 
look good agiin ho» covered up wddly and then walked 
into Gross, hanging on to him desperately. 

His eye caught the clock and clinging to Cross he held 
on until thp second sweep hand co\ered the black five 
second segment and the bell rang for time. 

In the corner I.urkman almost spat liu* ri^rds into ear. 

“What the blliody hell’s the maj^r with you.'^” he 
asked. “You’re pushing each other around like a couple of 
queers fightii^^with balloons. For Christ's sake that stuff 
wouldn’t fool my kid! What’s the matter ,with you.^” 
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Martel tHed to explain but Luckman wouldn’t listen. 
He pushed the gumshield back intotthe boy’s mouth. 

“Get out there and make it look on the levdi or you’ll 
have us all out and Mannie won’t be very happy about 
that. 1 told you once to-night that it’s important. ,By 
Jesus if you make a botch of this Mannie’U have you cut 
from here to Holborn! Now get in there and do some 
work." 

How could he answer that? What could he say. 
Cross was taking it easy too. At any time in that round 
Cross could have put him away, particularly the w^ay he 
left his face exposed like he did. There wasn’t much he 
could do except try and make it look an honest fight. 

The bell rang and he w^alked uncertainly into the centre 
of the ring. What a fix, what a bloody fix*. ^ 

In the dressing room Felton heard the bell ring for the 
commencement of the second round. 

“Do you think hc’il throw it away to-night?” he asked 
Coombes. 

Coombes said : “He’s crazy if he does. He’s getting 
talked about, you can’t tell j^ie he’s gone off form all 
that much. 1 remember Martel when he was picked by 
the Review as the best youngster ,of the year and that was 
only six months ago. Still, it’s his business, I suppose. 
The only tlfing that gets me wQrked up is th^t it makes 
it tough for all of us.” 

Ford reached across and patted the lightweight on 
the cheek. 

“You should worry, Happy,” he said. “The reputation 
you’re building yourself, you’re making the game look 
like it’s full oft^^s. Gawd that’s all I seem to read these 
days. Happy Coc^bes, Happy Coombes, Happy bloody 
Coombes. Every fight paper I pick up, there it is. I 
tell you, it’s disgusting.” 

“Oh, hell!”, said Coombes. “It’s just that I’m beautiful. 
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Is it* my fauh they come flocking to^me just to print things 
about me?” 

"What' happened to the kid?” said Rawlings. 

"Went home,” said Ford. "Poor little bugger, he was 
cut tip about it too,” 

"Yeah,” said Rawlings. "-It’s a pity.” 

"He shouldn’t have been matched with dc tirazos for 
his first fight.” said Coombes. "Boy, I wish de Orazos 
war in my division. Td give him dirty fighting, so help 
me, 1 would!” 

"No, I wasn’t talking about that,” said R.iwlings and 
he picked up his no\cl from the radiator. “He didn’t 
even glance through this. It might ha\e made all the 
difleienre to lijim. Good story. Sexy stuff, tak^n his 
mind off riiings. If he'd just lc>ol<ed at one page he couldn’t 
have helped but go on reading it. d’liat’s liow it got me. 
The first page 1 opened it at sh(‘ was^gett'iig sediued by 
an oasis,” 

Coombes asked: "Getting seduced by a what?” 

"It says here,” said Rawlings. "It sjiys '^he was getting 
seduced by an oasis and I colikhf t ludj) l>ut go on reading 
it because f ain’t never heard oj'anyonc getting seduced by 
an oasis before. And wlfat’s more she was on a (amel 
at the time,” 

"Blimey,”* said Coomlfes. "Tliat must have been 
aw'kward.” 

"No, you got it wrong,” said Rawdings. "She don’t 
get seduced on the camel, she gets off the camel and she 
gets seduced by the oasis,” 

"Oh, I see,” said Coombes, as if the expfp^ation made 
all the differenec. "I’m glad you strai^^itencd that out 
for me.” 

"I must adm^t,” the heavyweight went on, "it had me 
boxed for a wbilfc until I read it three or four times and 
got tlie hang of it. Makes you think, tVougli, don’t it?” 
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"You’re dead right, Rowdie," said Coombes, "It 
makes you think.” Then he added almost under his 
breath, “Blimey!” 

"I tell you,” said Rawlings. "I just can't put the book 
down now.” And to prove that he couldn’t he began 
changing his clothes with the book propped up on the 
railing in iiont of him, reading the text while he stripped. 

"I don't want to huiry you. Docker,” said Felton, 
"but 1 think vou’d better start changing. Theie’s only 
Happy to go before your bout comes up.” 

"Change?” Slarkie looked across the room suddenly 
to Felton. "Oh >cs . . . yes . . . I’ll change.” 

"Don’t want to hurry you,” Fcltoii said again, making 
an apology' of it. "But the boss likes everyone to be ready, 
just in case.” 

"All right.” Starkic put dowm the paper and stood up. 
Then he took ofl his coat and hung it on the hook inside 
his locker, lie placed the canvas hold-all on the seat 
and unripped the fastener —dressing gown, boots, ab- 
dominal protector, glo\es, bandages, socks, cotton wool, 
vaseline, it was all thcie. 

But where was Cotter? Cotter and Gresham, they 
should be here. That’s whaV they were getting their 
twTnt)-fivf per teijt. for, to be with him, not drinking 
shorts in the bar, telling each Gther how goefd they were. 
Just let him get started and there wbuldn’t be any Cotter 
and Gresham to worry about. Colter with his piping, 
unending voice and Red Gresham saying nothing at all 
and doing e\ oy thing automatically without any expres- 
sion on his humourless face. 

But it wasSSi^ny good getting upset about it, he just 
had to be palienB Well, things woulci be different after 
to-night, a whole lot different. He’d be back on the road 
up ^gain and this time; this time there wntld be no wrong 
turnings. 
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It' was difficult, on thinking back about it, to discover 
jmt where Jie had tal&n the wrong road. It wasn’t a 
sign-po,sWd turning, he decided, it was more of a gradual 
(using over to the decline. Like a man lost in a forest 
or a dcsei t, putting more weight on his right foot because 
the right side was developed more, and just that fra( tion 
of an inch with every step he took was enough to throw 
him completely off course and get him lost for ever. But, 
on *he other hand, il he continued like that he must 
eventu.iJly complete a circle and be back in exactly 
the same position as he had started. 

Well, wasn’t that the same with him now? Wasn’t 
that where he was now 11 it was like that, if he was get- 
ting another chance, then he wouldn’t make thc^same 
mistakes «gain. With that expeiientc behind him it 
would be all dilferent this lime. 
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No, no i]iOj t iin'takcli this Linit . No inoie wiong luinings. 
J Jus was one lime wlieu Ik knew where lie was going. 
It he v\a> on the load agdiii, getting that second chance, 
he would keep nght on it. 

If he had been like the lo^t man ve'enng a little to the 
right with evcj) step Jk teiok -and theie was no doubt 
about it, sonie where ahaig tlie way he’d been lost all 
light il he \vas i<aii) baek at tlie beginning tlieie 
would be no ide-tMeking this tune. 

\\h It ha<l li ippemd ^ Whtic had it all uone wiong 
Oil, he guciud it was a (eiinbiiiation o( things, many 
tilings and manv people. Not just Katiue oi Vmcc. 

Ihere w*is shading to Ins thinking, like a newsieel 
camera his imud re\(»Kk‘el em*) the blacks and the whites, 
the most »b\ious, and llial s what he saw when from 
within SOUK kept )](1 eiJ his mnal the impicssioiis gathered 
about him o\ci tin >< ns supcjunjiosed themscl\cs upem 
that opaque sir eon whuh always stood between him 
and iralits with sueh \jrvid imagci\ and startling claiity 
that all the about him Wc^ excluded. 

* 1. * ♦ * •I' 

J hero was spuiaculai about Do,ukci Siarkie’s 

use from obscuiily to national prominent e. His climb 
wat hardly'Slie nuleom flash sealing the skie^ of sport 
which typihed X,*' caieeis of many 'Jessei men. kiom 
the very first it was me\il.ible that one day he would take 
a ti/le. He had become a fighter not b^^use he particu- 
larly wanted to be a fighter, but simply because he had a 
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lot of time on Ins hagds dunnjj diat period of a man’s 
htc when Ins ik \t step is the decisive one foning him to 
a point of no i< turn And to get paid lor some thing that 
required not much more skill than staging on onc^s feet 
foi a stipulated time seemed as good a wa/ is any to 
cam a week’s wages 

\ftcr aU It could haidly be Mid^tlnt iighiing w is a 
novelty to him He d lx in fjohtiug ill his lih in one 
fasl )n 01 anotlutj il was onh society wliirh h id a nioii 
polite and genteel tiim loi the vmious, daily 

stiuggle tliat went on aiound Lvelyn Road duiing dial 
period, now looktd bick upon and alo^scd ovei witli the 
iiiadcquadis of oui languige as the Dtpitssion Yens 

Starkie’s gym was the strdt coinei, in> spariing 
paitiieis wiie the iinihnimd polui who kipi oidci along 
the gas-ht w iter front, his locd woik w s the long sprint 
lo the covti ol th( buk iliivs wlicn^ d( luonstiation of 
hurigr' men was bioken up and sent sl attiring b\ hoise 
and trumheon, *»nd it vv is in ihosi youthful V( irs that 
Ik had loaint the v ihu ol dat 1 Ik kifowlidgi giew 
out ol thc^long queues whuh stutelied uounel Lvelyn 
Road lioni tiu mobile si;uj7 kitcIiMis set up in the \ leant 
dot kland Here f i>tidious, i idiion ible m itions, p onipted 
by a semi of social sfuilt whieli the\»didnt lAideistand, 
Jadhd out *lhc thick gretn-bipwn mixtuic horn the 
steaming toppers into sb illow mt tal plans Vs the pliLc 
was filled anothci pair of wcU-kept hands 1 >ppeel it off 
with a thick slice of breed So Stirkie learnt that food 
was merely a*«substance to keep the engined unmiip The 
desiie for variation was stifled and killed xf«g before it 
had a chance lo cy*velop So he art r aetly as he was 
told to eat without the icmoise gtnerJilv associated with 
diet. 

Plus was tht^^ppicnticeslnp Starkie seivecj and in* the 
small, arenas, tvviec, three limes weekly, he learnt his 
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trade in a manner which was to form a sound basis for 
his career* 

He was known as the Docker all his life. His father 
maintained it was the first word he’d ever said, and the 
family just automatically called nim that although he'd 
been christened John Edward ^^he had woiked as a docker 
for exactly three days dining the years 1930-31-32) — and 
it was not brilliant fighting which had brought him 
eventually to the top of his ci'aft, it was the ability to 
stay on liis feet and, in spite of punishment, maintain an 
almost mechanical precision with every movement of 
his arms and legs, remaining oblivious to everything 
around him. Privati*m does one of two things to a man, 
it either undermines and eventually destroys that lilire 
necessary to existence which we term “the will to live’’, 
or it so strengtliens it that the desire for preservation 
continue'5 long aftci all other faculties ha\e (eased 
functioning. \Vith Docker Starkic the long, hopeless years 
had the latter f'flect wliich somehow made itself 
app<iient only when he began fighting. And it was just 
the difference between spending one's life gis a roust- 
about fighter and a champion.,^ 

I’liere were many who recognised this quality latei on 
in his career, but it was Vince Hoffman who spotted it 
even before Starkie hacj managed to cut a" foothold for 
himself in the business. And it was Hcffman who 
directed that strange talent for survival into the narrow, 
confined path which led so tortuously upwards. 

Vince was Vhe last person in the world one would 
imagine t(k be a successful fight manager. He was 
nothing like the regular school one jvas always coming 
across — nothing like Cotter for instance. The wrong 
type altogether in many ways, but, oh, *so very right in 
others. Ihe important ones. 

He’d never yoi met anyone in the game anything like 
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Vince. Who else did he know»who could talk like 
Vince, be ^ decisive and as right as Vince? 

"No, one couldn’t blame it all on Hoffman. That 
would be wrong, he was only part of it. 

The partnership had lasted for eight years, eight short 
successful years duiing which Starkie was lifted fkom the 
obscure world of preliminary lighting to sptjrt’s page 
headlines. And then the partncishif) had ended. Both 
partnerships. 

Well, he’d started once before on his own, hadn’t he? 
He did all right then without Vince and without Kathie. 
But there’d been a slight difference — he hadn’t known 
cither of them. Anyhow, wasn’t that aU behind him 
now? It might be behind him but he only had to, turn 
around aiad he was with the whole thing all over again. 

“For God’s sake, Docker/’ Viiicc was saying, exactly 
as he had said it that night. “You’re not doing yourself 
any good.” 

He was light back there in the dressing room before 
the Minelli fight with every detail recorded faithfully. 
I’here could be no mistaking it, that was Vince all right. 
It couldn’t* be anyone else. The same easy manner of 
speaking, that lean, vouhg’^'-h frtce, the sort of face it is 
impossible to label with an age, the light grey (^es which 
gave away nothing of thei^ owner’s thoughts but seemed 
for ever searching and the clofhcs which were almost 
dignified and almost flashy. 

“Where’s Kathie?” Docker asked. 

“Isn’t she, here?” Vince replied with a question. 
“How do I know where she is?” 

“Never mind,” he said. 

All the ritual w'as over, the weighi^ in, the posing 
for photographs shaking hands with Minelli, the inspec- 
tion of bandag^^and gloves, the medical check; all that 
was left was the nght* 
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Outside in the lajge arena the crowd was gently 
warming up to the supporting fights which preceded the 
title maU h. There was just the four of them ^in the 
dies^ing room, Bill Mooney, Sid Johns, Vince and 
himself. This was the culmination of the weeks of hard 
training, the i ountlcss worko its, the miles of track work, 
but he’d level felt worse. 

“Relax, Docker, you’re not doing yourself any good. 
What’s the mattd with you^" Vince asked. 

“I — I don’t know,” said Starkie slowly. “I don’t 
know what’s the matter.” 

But he did know now. Ihcre was plenty the matter. 
But then it had just been Kathie’s whole attitude over the 
past SIX months, and it wasn’t the sort of thing you could 
shout about in a dressing room. Not even to Vince. 
W’hat was it r* 11c hadn’t changed, he was still the same. 

A month before he had spoken about it to Kathie, 
the* night before he left for the traming quarters to get 
into shape for the Minelli fight. 

He had asked her the same question as Vince had 
asked him and her reply was as esasive as his. 

“Thcic’s nothing the matter. Docker,” she had said, 
but he'd known all the time there was something wrong. 

If anyone else had said tliat, he might ha\e beheved 
them but not Kathie. He krv'w her better dian anyone 
in the world. He should have, he’d known her longer 
than anyone else in the world except bis own family, and 
they didn’t count. 

He’d knowiji hei and her family almost as far back as 
he could remember, everybody around Evelyn Road 
knew Blackie Stewart and Blackic Stewart was the sort 
of man that if y^r^ knew him well it pist stcxid to reason 
that you got to know his family in a very short time. 

He asked Kathie to marry him exactlv one year after 
he’d gone 6vcr to Vince Hofiman. I,e was doing all 
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right, making a regular wage which was more than could 
be said for ninety per cent, of the young fellows around 
Evelyn Road. 

It wasn’t the sort of proposal one imagines aU pro- 
posals to be, he wasn’t nervous as all young suitors arc 
expected to be and he certainly didn’t get down on his 
knees or snap open a small black case with diamond 
engagement ring shining up from a plush of velvet; and 
moreover he didn’t speak to blackic about it because 
Blackie knew very well how he was doing in the game 
and that he had more prospects than anyone else around 
the dock area. 

They just stood on the old disused Robertson Line 
wharf and the whole thing cropped up in the conversa- 
tion, it certainly wasn’t planned, any of it, although he’d 
thought about it long enough and knew that one day he’d 
ask her to marry him; but if anyone had said it would 
have happened that night he wouldrt’t have believed it. 
The Robertson Line wharf wus no place to ask anyone 
to marry them because on warm cveningg you couldn’t 
speak without the couple n^xt to you hearing everything 
that was Ifetid. 

s|e « « 4c lie ♦ 

It was on^^a waim evenin^^ the light had just left the skies^ 
leaving a pale bank of .clouds low down near thehonzon against 
which the gantries from the coaling station across the river began 
to look beautiful and dramatic because all their ugly colour had 
been washed oi^t of them. 

He took off his coat and laid it on the coarse gross which grew 
with some effort through the flinUpebbled ground. ^ They sat for 
a while looking across the black river. 

Kathie said: *'It^s going to be a fine day again to-morrow." 

And Docker s^id: "How do you know?" , 

And she answ^ed: "Because whenever you get some clouds 
T.S.R.— 4 
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like that jiist where the gone down it means ifs going to 
be a fine day.** 

Who told you that ^** 

It was one of the things I learnt at school.** 

*'Whai else did you learn there ^** 

“OA, a lot of things.** 

*'Like I did at school.** 

**The girls are different. They leam a lot of useful things.** 
*‘Like being able to tell what the ueather^s going to be like 
to-morrow. A lot oj useful things like thai^** 

**Oh, they don*t teach you those things. A teacher might just 
mention it one day and it's one thing you seem to remember always. 
I remember a lot of things like that. I donU know why you 
neue? forget them, but you don*t.* 

Docker rested his aim on her shoulder and stretched out on 
the giound gently pulling her towards him. 

‘Don^tf said Kaihte. 'Ti*s too light. Watt until it gets 
daik a bit. People chn see.** 

**What dots that matter^** said Docket. **Eierybody else is.** 
"/ dotCt care^ what everybody else is doing,** she said. 

*T can't see what theie is to* get wonted aboiuL Lierybody 
knows nhj people go to the wharf and only those iruerested in it 
ever come down here Anyhow ^ dlbefre too busy to take any 
notice.** 

But she sat up and neither of them talked. After a uhile he 
sat up with her and spun pibhhs over the bank into the waters of 
the liver. 

When the lights went on across the water she snuggled beside him. 
*T can*t stay^ out too late to-night,* she said» **And you 
shouldn*t either if you* re fighting this week.** 

'^Coming to watch ^** he asked. 

** Are you going tb^mvite me?** 

*T just did.** 

**iNo, properly I mean.** 

^ I just did.** 
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didn't ” she insi^fed. ** Ail you said was: ^Comng 
to watch ^That's not an invitation. * 

**lVellyyour dad’s connns^J* 

' I don't care.*' 

''All nghty ihen^ PH hsk you piopoly Would you like to 
come and\ee me fic^hi on Wednesday 

She lau^hei. "Coiiise I was coming to see you fight ^ exen if 
you hadnl asktd m(P 

Willy ivhat did you make mx ask \uu fat then 
' Ohf* shesaid. ' A s;irl likes to be asked nuelyomom awhile ” 
'Eierytlnng 
‘ Depends." 

* I know adiol Vd hke to a\k.* 

' What^" 

"II doefnt mallei " 

Ht sh etched out hade ho and passed his mm undcj hei head. 

‘ ril go to sleep f she said. 

"I don't can." 

"Just a minute." She sat up suddenly and leaihcd fot her 
handbag. Taking out hei handkeichuf sh piessed U hatd against 
hei mouthy t^iefl she strewed it into a I all and shpptd it into the 
tight skoit steexe of her cotton Jiock. She looked acioss the nxeiy 
the gan flies had gone, tlioc x* ..re hghts in the what f icady for 
the late shift to stait xvork le-coaliiw them outxi. aid ^iound ships. 
"Lie downT said Dockeu 

"All nghi," said iCathie. "In a minute. My, you are in 
a hurry." 

"Pm not in any hurry," he said. He leoihed up and took her 
gently by the ^shouldei pulling her down to Him again. She 
lesUd her head on his aim. He leant foiward mei searched for 
her mouth with his. As he kissed hei ht^ fingers fumbled xvith 
the buttons on the neck oj hei fiocL 

"They're pres^^ studs," she whispered. And she ivas light, 
his arm was gaifiy to sleep and the shaip pebbles digging into 
His elbow were adding to his discomfoit. 
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As the press studs chcked open she breathed out heavily giving 
his hand free access. 

A couplt not far an ay from them started laughing and from 
across the uatei they could hear the shouts of the mght shift at 
the coaling station, a hns^ktly lit cargo ship ivas pulling into the 
coaling uharj, its vuash slapping the bank on then side of the 
nver like sfoa regular hand-claps. 

* No, ' she said. Doth), not that.' 

*'haihief he tried to uhispu hut his loicr soundtd too loud 
for their proxitnily * It's not right to stop, Kathii '^ou know 
it^s not right ' 

* Do(k()t ho, not She trnd to roll aaay but something 

fa* detper than her sense oj uorking class morality only Jorced 
her had Hard to him. ^ 

Godt uhat uas she Irttmg him do ^ She^d neief gone this 
far hifoK 

It s lU right, haUiie^ nc re sort oJ engaged, arm t ae'^ It^s 
all right, the rS nothing wrong in lU*' 

SomciKhen on IIil fringe o’' the perfume she wore fu caught 
tht sharp, aind^sniell of her real self 

It IS all right, nnt it, Dockft ^ Isn^l it I* mean f we are 
engaged like \ou said If wi are going to get married, there's 
nothing wrong ji it then, is there 

‘ Jso, halhu, said Docker '*Ko, there's nothing wrong in it.*' 

''Oh, Docktr nothirg'll happerf’will it ... I tnean . . you 
know, uhif I mean. It'll Ire all right *** 

"It'll be all right ' 

' Oh, Docker, what ate you doing . . oh, Docker, that's 

wonderjul . . . fiat's . . tet me help you-- it doesn't matter — 

nothing matters ...” 

But her words were lost in the roar from the coaling wharf 
which dosed about Ik n in a blanket oJ sound . . . 

in ;lll! ^ an 

He’d known Kathic bettei than he’d, known anybody 
in hib whole hfc and everyone said haw lucky he was 
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getting a girl like Kalhie because not only was she 
Blackie Stewart’s daughter and Blackie Stewcjrt was a 
champion* bloke but Kathie was cerlainly the picttiest 
thing around Evelyn Street. She’d been admired, from 
a distance, by evciy eligible male in the district. She 
was the. sort of girl who kept to heiself unle.>s you knew 
her very well, and she’d nevci walk slowly past the 
billiaid saloon on Rice’s cornci Ruby Linker, Emy 
IJmagan, Vi Mattel s, and the le^t ol the Ev( lyn Road 
gills. Everybody said whit a ime inaUh it was and the 
wedding went without a hitch. Except that Arch 
Reynalds, who was supposed to be the best man, gcH so 
lull he couldn’t stand at the sei\ice so thev went ahead 
without a best man and nolxxlv woiiiecl about i^ Even 
Mi. Tuyier, the parson from the mission, who othc3«ited 
the service just laughed about il aficiwards although he 
was a little sore to begin with and nuide some pointed 
remarks about the seriousness of it aifd tliat it wasn’t just 
a soi^ial convention, getting man red, it wms a union in 
the eyes of God, But he saw the liiiiny sjde ot il after- 
wards, Docjver insisted th^t he lrH)k the ten and six for 
niarrjdng them and after that Mi. ruriier was quite as 
nice as pie to Arch. As# if Aich would ha\e known or 
even cared. 

Vince h<j,d been theie^t the weflding, toef. He had 
tactfully icjccted thp oHer to be best man and he kept 
well away'^Tiom everyone duiing the reception which was 
held at the Stewarts’ house too. BLukic liad it all 
worked out^ y^ou got manic d in one y:)oni and wTnt 
thiough the door to the next loom for tlu‘ reception. 

And Kathie looked wondeiful. She wore*a blue frock 
and a small bine hat with a fringe while veiling which 
seemed to make her face more oval^nd more beautiful. 
For something^ old she had worn a pair of lace gloves 
which had bccn^cr grandmother’s wlien she was married; 
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for something new she had the new hat of course; some- 
thing borrowed was the small g^^ld cross which Emy 
Flanagan liad loaned her — Emy was a ClathdliG, but as 
the marriage wasn’t being held in a regular church it was 
all right foi‘ her to go, she checked it all very carefully 
with Father Lindsay, while ni the other hand Katliie 
also checked with A4r. 'I urncr to see if it was all right 
for her to wear the small gold cross around her neck — 
and for something blue, well naturally the blue frock was 
sufficient. 

Arch ralli('d around to propose a toast to the bride 
and groom but the effort was too much for him and he 
had to leave the room just as he made his opening 
remarks, rhcic was an uncomfortable pause but Blackie 
stepped into the breach and made the toast. 

It was a good wedding all round, even though Docker’s 
relati<ms were outnumbered by nearly fifteen to one. 
llis fathei wa^ working a shift for the liisi time in months 
and he was too scared to nsk for time off; his mother, of 
course, would have been there if she’d been alive, so his 
only supporters wcie his biothcr and his younger sister 
and a lew boys from the g>m, Arch being on-, of them. 
Emy Flanagan sang ‘I’he Rosar),'' and the whole party 
consumed a dozen bottles of spaikling cider- "Dennings 
Vintage Brand" -three dozen cyiart liottles of brown and 
light ales, a bottle of gin aad a bottle of rum and everyone 
finished up quite stinking, thank you very much. 

HS is sje Hs 4c 

Vince said he" ^ drive them lo the station to (atch the seven- 
thirty train to Biightony but at Blackfriars he turned to them in 
the hack seat and said: 

Listen^ you two^ ^ve got nothing to do lo-nighi — can 1 take 
you down to Biightonf" 

They both insisted that he should drive them to Waterloo 
but he wouldn't hear of it. 
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'*The train'll be crowded^'' he said, ''And it's not much fun 
starting a Iioneymoon with a carriage full of people around your 
necks . . r don't mind the drive; I'm just looking Jor a chance to 
try this car out. What do you say?** 

"Wellf said Kathie^ 'hf you're sure you don't mind?' 

"Hell; no?* said Vince. 'I.wouldn t have made the offer if I 
didn't want to.*' 

" Thanks^ Vince f said Docker. So Hhey settled down in the 
be k seat and zvatched the crowded city areas gradual ly thin out. 
They held hands tightly and talked to Vince who talked back at 
them through the rear vision mirror. 

Kathie had had onlj one small sparkling < ider that afternoon. 

"I was just too excited to even think about drinking anything?* 
she said. But she looked as if she owned the world. She^certainly 
was the r^ost beautiful girl he'd ever known and as Ik squeezed 
her hand he felt a strange sensation of pride mixed xvith a sense 
of ownership. It really was the first time htd owned anything 
rn his whole life. And Vinca was gay^ talking to tlurn about his 
future plans for the world champion, and their all lauched because 
zvoild champions tvere something fai remotctl from thi pre^* 
liminary tirclm in which he w&s fighting at the moment. "We'll 
talk about Viat when wc get to if?* he said to I ince although it 
secretly pleased him to be faR^ng ihout the game with Lathe by 
him. After ally if she was h share lusjifc from now on she'd 
have to learn something aboirt the bad room work that zvent on. 
She'd seen it all frorrf the front eftow^h times, hut that wasn't 
half of it. That wasn't a quarter of it. AH thi otlin work that 
has to go on just for that half an hour in the ring, it wus really 
incredible. 

"Mr. Hoffman?* she said. 

"Mr. Hoffman ^ Nozv, Kathie, dort think for a minute that 
just because jou re a married woman Tm going to call you 
Mrs. Starkie?* said Vince. "No. you do zvhat your old man 
does and call mi Vince.** 

"All right, th^n, Vince?* Then she laughed. "When we 
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talk about you^ just the two of us I mean^ I always say Vince, 
but .. . well, it just seems funny somehow, calling you Vince to 
your face.*' 

**To the back of my neck,** said Vince. **But I donH mind.** 

*'Do you think Docker will ever make a world champion, 
Vince ?** she asked. 

''Oh, now, come off it, Kathie,** said Docker. 

There was a pause'. Vince seemed to be considering the 
answer. Then what he said came as a surprise to both of them. 

"With you, Kathie, and if he really wants to, I think he*s got 
the makings of a great fighter.** 

It was the first time Vince had ever said anything like that to 
him. 

"A great fighter?** Kathie asked. "How great?** 

"Great enough,** said Vince, "to beat the rest of the world.** 

There was another pause. "It depends;* Vince went on, "on 
how much He wants to beat the rest of the world. If you tell him 
to I think he will.** 

" Then in that case,** said Kathie, "Pll tell him to. Go on. 
Docker Siarkie . . Go out there and beat the rest of the world.** 

"Can I have my honeymoon first?** asked Docker. 

"Only on the condition that you do exactly as J say,** said 
Kathie and to show she didn't really mean it she squeezed his 
hand. 

"All right,** said Docker, and tor show he knew that she didrCt 
really mean it he squeezed her hand back again. 

"And because you're going to be a world champion I won't 
leave you as I had made up my mind to, the moment the honeymoon 
was over.** And rhe squeezed his hand again and they all laughed. 
Vince was laughing too, although he couldn't hear him Docker 
could see his eyes were laughing in the rear vision mirror. 

Vince switched the^^qr lights on. 

" We'd better make sure we haven't any confetti in our clothes,** 
said Kathie. 

"Why?** asked Docker. 
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'•Well, we don't want everyone to know we'u just married," 
she said. ^ 

' "I fhiugktyou would have been pioud of it," said Docker, 

"I "am proud of it," said Kaihie, "but , . . well you know 
what people are like, I get embarrassed" 

"All sight," said Dockei; "but I didn't want any confetti 
from the start Tou should have putyoui Joot down grid said so," 

"Well, you know what ihey'ie like,* said Kaihie. "People 
like th owing confetti and even ij Fd said anything^ they would 
have still thrown it. Emy Planagan says that a wedding's not 
a wedding without confetti. What do you think, Vince.*" 

"I wasn't ivithyou" said Vnice. 

"I was saying that a wedding's not a wedding without con- 
fetti," she raised her voice over the sound oj the car. 

"Thales right," said Vince. 

"Docker doesn't like ilF said Kaihie. 

"Well, if you ever mairy me we'll have conjetii up to our eye- 
brows," said Vrnce. 

"What makes you think Fm going to marijyou.'^" said Kaihie, 

Vince was laughing again with his eyes. "Oh, you re bound 
to get tired oj^ Docker one oJ tfiese days." 

"All light," said Kaihie; "and don't Jorget Fvegut a aitness." 
And they squeezed each okbef s hands again. The dnit was too 
long. The train would have been belie r even ij the carnage 
had been crqwded and they ^id have ttJkhle with fheir luggage, 
which was what he wgs ahvays doing on thefw trips he'd taken 
at one tim^ or another. It was all too intimate to be shared by 
someone he knew, 

"When thjs honeymoon's over," Vince said; ^^zic'll start you 
on some real training. How long will you be aitay.^ lou 
won't forget you're jighting at Bristol in a fortni^itJ loull be 
b(^ in plenty of time to get into shape for that, won't you?” 

"Are honeymoons that exhausting. ^"^Kathie asked. 

"Haven't you heard about the man who went up with the 
I blind?" Vince asked, 
r.s.R.— 4 
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**NOi ' said Kaihie^ * what about him 
a joke,' said Vince. 

*W(ll^ UlL mcs * Kathie said. 

'W%k your husband^' said Vincej winking in the minor at 
Docker. 

* All nghl^* said Kathie, iutning to him. ' What about the 
man ztho went up with the blind, Dotkei 
*0h. It's just a sioiy,* mid Docker. 

*\\ ill, what IS if * ’ Kdlhie insisted. 

Ifs ]ust a sfoiy^ that's all , " said Dockei. '' There s nothing 
to It 

\\ til, V hat di I I met my it Jor, thin she asked. 

*It's jdst a si uy, ' said Dotkei ''A bloke goe^ away on his 
homy moon and a fin the ptsl night he goes to the window to have 
a look Li hat the loeathei s like and he raises the bltnel and it's 
taming, so he gds bail into bed again WelU on the second 
morning he goe^ to thf window and pulls up the blind and it's 
still lain ng , , is that right, Vince * 

} i s said I inci it's mmething like thatf* 

It s still lainmg^ you sa, so he lowns the blind and gets 
beuk info heJ Will, this goes on for a week, \ said Docker. 

wetk Cl IV morning he pulls up the blind and J's raining 
atul he gets into bed again. ' 

* lisf said Kaihu 

Well, ^aid Docker, on the serjenth morning h^ goes to the 
window and pulls up the blind, and so help me if he doesn't go 
up Kith it^ 

Kaihu laughed, and tihen she stopped laughing she said. 
hope that doesn t jfiappni to you, darling ” Then as an aftet- 
thought* U hat about the rrmn's poo? wife?** she asked. 

She ptobauh went out iot a game of golf,** said Vince. 

'*Tou know what women ate like.** 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Did It all sUrt then? As fai back as tliat? No, that t 
was impossible, he must be crazy to even think thatJ 
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Wasn’t it a wonderful honeymoon? Someone said the 
best payt of a honeymoon was waking up in the morning 
and knowing there was another twenty-four hours ahead. 
Of course, confetti or no confetti, and they tried really 
hafd to get rid of it, everybody in the hotel kncv»?^ they 
were honcymooners. Kalhie refused to take h(‘r glove 
olf because she said that the ring looked too flew, but as 
h^ had to point out to her it was*bettei tliev knew she 
was newly married than not married at all. 

There wasn’t miu h they could do really at Brighton. 
They walked on the pl<*r and listened to the band, thev 
went to the pictures and sat upstairs and lie couldn’t 
help whistling some of the tunes all the way home; 
talking pictures w'ere a definite iiapioxement, but he 
never cfluld understand why the^ should have (ailed the 
film “Golcldiggei^,*’ It seemed a lathcr unfiir name 
for women. All the blonde girls thi^ie must be in Holly- 
wood. Oh, he supposed they were jrrelty in a sort of 
w’ay, but when one is on a lioiievmoon how can there 
be other women in the world. ^ 

They aj.e«lish and chips*and walked along the front to 
the chalk cliffs. They b rd * table (o tlnmHhcs at the 
hotel, near the wirrdo\\*and from there they could see 
the shingle and the grey-green watjr. Kath^c sent post- 
cards every day, highly coloured ones with jokes on them 
to the gWs back In Evelyn Street- some of the jokes 
were a little — how did Kathie put it.'^--'a bit rude."' 
But she knew that Erny Flanagan arid Ruby Linker 
wouldn’t mind that; and more serious tuds with views 
of Brighton and Hove to her father and neither and the 
aunts and uncles who had been the \veddii»g. She 
witfte almost the same thing on e^ecy card: "Hope this 
finds you well^ having a grand time here.” Or on the 
joke cards; "Don’t think tliis is me on the front of the 
card — Love, Kathie.” 
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No, there was no suggestion of it. Vince’s name was 
only mentioned once during the 'whole weel:; ,it was 
certainly Kathie who brought it up but it was just con- 
versation. 

‘'Docker/' she said; "arc \/e going to send a card to 
Vince?’' 

"Vince said Docker. "Why send him a card?" 

"Well/’ said Kathic, "after all he drove us down 
here/' 

"He doesn’t want any card,” he said. 

"I think it’d l)c nice if we dropped him a little line 
just to let him know how we’re getting on.” 

"He knows how’ we’re getting on.” 

“Hoav does he know?” she asked. 

"Oh, Vince’s been around.” 

"Oil, I don’t mean that way. Just to let him know 
we’re both all right and to tell him how much wc appreci- 
ated him driving us down here.” 

"1 ('an tell him all tliosc things when we get back.” 

"I think we ought to write a card to him. I will if 
you won’t.” 

"All right, then, you write him a card if you w^ant 
to.” 

"What on(" will I send him, the one with a picture on 
it or a joke?” 

“It doesn’t matter. He won’t read it in. any case. 
He’s not the sort of bloke who’s interested in post- 
cards.” 

"Oh, he’ll real it when he finds out it’s from us,” she 
said. And h.c lay back in the deck chair and closed his 
eyes to the sun and listened to the music the band, the 
people and the sca^cre making, while Kathie soi;rd 
through tlie cards she had bought and picked out one 
she thought was suitable. She wrote on the back of it: 
"Thank you for the drive down here, wc appreciated it 
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very much. Having a grand time, yours* faithfully — 
Docker a^d Kathie Starkie.” 

ThatWas the only reference to Viiue during the whole 
week. It could have been any time really, it was only 
that there was some . strange satisfaction that was half 
pain and half pleasure \n bringing the hcMioymoon 
into it. 

It must have happened Litei; btu tlu'sc sort nl things, 
didn’t suddenly begin ovei night, iht^ie must have been 
some feeling lowatds each other, oven at the fust meeting 
and the fiist real meeting had been in the cat during 
the drive down to Brighton. 

It was only natural that Katlne had to chnige, e\ciy- 
bocly changes in some way oi the othci He mlist have 
changed, too, ‘although he (c»uldn t ucopnsr *uiy change 
in hiinsell. He was still the same *is t\ci he was he 
thought the same, acted the same, but he saw The change 
in Kathie. She had suddenly grc)^^ll up, that \va^ the 
term foi it. In the beginning she had hetn so dependent 
on him in ewery way, for cxervtliing. Witlijn two veais she 
had bccomij sclf-sufli( icnt» 

It was®no good blaming it on anyone, it wasn’t any- 
one’s fault; anyhow wash t that the soil ol wife c'\eiyone 
else had? Not the K\(lvn ISticel trowel but llu people 
they were jiieeting at th<st time. 

Their increased, income nfbved them int** ancjthc'r 
ciiclc of friends, new people with new ideas, li\lng a wa's 
of life he never thought existed outside tlic uio\ie^. \ud 
the higher jhey went the moic diflicult ji was for him to 
adjust himself to it all. So he sat behind the lopc's in a 
corner and watched. 

e.?he’d always been a great little talker wdicn \ou got 
to know her. It took a lot to brin^Tier out when he first 
knew her, buf now it didn’t seem any problem, she was 
talking to people she’d only just mot, talking to them as 
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though sheM known them for years. She didn’t seem 
to need him any mon* to help hcR out with stories and 
talking to people. 

But he didn’t notice the big change in her, the change 

111 her towards him, until about six months before ,the 
Minolli fight. He knew it WeS something or somebody. 

Oh, it was all so dear now, but then! . . . Vince was 
the last person he would ha\e guessed. And that night 
befotc tlie Mnielli light when he said: 

"Where is she, Vince? Whcie do you suppose she’d 
be? It’s onlv a little while lo go. Vince . . . Vince, I 
knew theuS some tiling wiong. I know there must be.” 

And Vince said: 

"I'or God’s safe, Dockei, ^cm’re not doing yourself 
any govd. Relax, will vou?" 

But he knew deep down in liis lie art she wouldn’t be 
coining. '-)h, it wasn’t *uiy thing she’d said; >ou don’t 
need woids to «.onve> lliat soit of thing. 'Jhcir con- 
versation l>elore he left for the training camp had been 
veiy oidinai , Bui it wms the wav in which she said 
things that made hnn Scns^‘ thiie was sointihing wrong, 
something veiy wrung. You can only get that feeling 
when sou know somebody well, a he knew her. 

"Will you be ( oming up to the camp?” he’d asked 
lici. 

She’d iej)h(d 1 niiglit conic up qn Sunday. If you 
go up with \hnc< and lease the cai here, 1 could drive 
up there ” 

"All right. biU; it’s going to be awkward for me to get 
down in the week without the car. Vince’ll be in town 
tor a lot of time.” 

‘"I hat doesn’t matter, does it?” 

“Well, 1 want a\"eak away from the camp some- 
times." 

"1 don’t think you’d better, darling. Vince was 
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saying that the trouble with fighters on this side of the 
world is Ijiat they neglected their tnuuing. Didn’t take 
it as seiiously as the Americans.” 

''Oh, I take it seriously enough.” 

•Of course you do,, darling.” 

"I’ll ring Vince in tlie rnorning and ask him to (ollect 
me. 

It was one of those commonplace hedioom sc(nt^ in Oihich the^ 
husband hts hath in bed with Ins ha ids clasped be find Ins head 
while his wife Jusses about in fiont of a niuioi piifonmnc;, uhni 
the husband imagines^ a j/tuifh\s ritual to tn ond cheat on 
J^ature. 

And he lay back there in the bed and iKnUhed her ahih she 
bent fonoard very dose to the nniioi and mc\sa<ieti a uhite 
cream into her face. 

* hen was Vince that about hnencan JighUrs 

he asked. 

She didn't iurn^ but talked inU) the ^miroi '^just after he 
signed the Minetli contract f she said. 

* lie's nnu said arnththtr hKc the* to mt , }p sai I 

''Oh^ I do^U know how it mme ufu she said 1 think I ^aid 
something^aboui being a JifitcVs aidoiu Jot a month ithile •\ou 
got into shape . . . ' 

He inter luptcd her lot toll lou a do^ch limes, hathie, 
you don't have to stay in town tAliilc I m up then Vd hkt you 
to come up^ too.” 

She wiped her J ace uith a papit Hssui. A training camp is 
no place for a woman f she said. Anyhoa , that's beside the point, 
I was telling Vince about being a fighter's ividow and ht said 1 
ivas lucky because m the States they take th training twin as 
seriously as you do here and sometimes they re in camp for tio 
gnf three months at a time with only lury o^lur uick-tiid off 
Make it a regular prison.” 

She took ojf i,er dnssing gown and he could ste tht dark shape 
of her body through her rughge, lie didn't know what it was 
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but ^he coultf still alt? act him unlike any other woman before or 
since, pahaps it was that physically sHe hairCt changed in the 
slighUsU IVdl^ there was no reason why she ^houldy shj^ was 
still young. Looking at hti like that it was hard to believe she 
was non ta eiilj-fivcy listening to hei it was ju^t as hard to believe 
she ivas onij iueniy-jue. Peihaps all that beauty treatment 
business did fuuc something ajiei alL And it wasn't as ij she 
^was hung in helyn Sine! uhae young giih, eien after a year 
of rnarna<f(, began to look like it If just shoued nhat money 
could do, bu^ It aaui't only that Ht'd looked at hims4f lately 
thete no petting auay jrom it he looked moie like thirty-mne 
than tiitnt]-nin(, t/iete it as that puffiness aboie his eyes and over 
th( foni^ )f Uniks ''ihuh made him look at hast ten years older 
than ht iius, also \7(V hair nas beginning to fleck his temples^ 
not much adi itiedli hut (nou<^h to giic an illusion oj age Oh, 
a ell, m ha I a Jm years to go yet before he retiud Twenty-nine 
uas r 0 reining a^t /or am man f*r any game, wasn't li generally 
sard that a nan s btsi age aa thatnUio'^ What you lost in 
spied and enthusiasm ]ou mad up for with jndgmert, stamina 
and c\p tinice ci fiffiiir tii lOuldnU be compared with what 
he lias ten yean aqo, or sc in years agOy or when he ^ook the title, 
lou must po OH rmpioiing until . . unlrl 
Sht had yiL ifclird the nadir g harp on and thrown back the 
fovus of her side of the bed 

In you goiri^f to read'* he askeL 
' hot a little while I m not tired f she said, 

* Siiikh Uh light out, 

Tihv 

**Just siirtch It xUl, hi said, 

' Ho, Doilei Not to-night 

**11(11 I II he up thru Jor a month. And thtre*sjust a chance 
that whin 1 comi down you'll have the flags outf he said, 

ril lei you know in plenty of time,** she said. *'But don't 
try and make rni to-night. Anyhow what about ^our training?'* 
Oh, that's a lot oj crapf he said, * It don't make any 
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difference^ you get over it in five minutes. A good nignrs sleep 
and you wouldn^t know fou had it in the morning.** 

'*WMt about the man who went up with the blind?** she said. 
''Gawd/* he said, "do you still rcmembei that!** 

She was in bed and he. could Jeel the warmth of her body beside 
him. 

"Oh, it was just one of those things you remember f she said. 
"Ii*s about the only stoiy lean remember* 1 was never one for being 
jhle to tell a story after I heaid it. Funny, but I always can 
lemembcr that one?' 

"I can remember the whole drive down thae,** he said. 

"It was good of Vince to do that for us, wasn*t it?** 

"He didn*t have to?* he said. 

"We owe Vimc an awjul lot, dont we?'* she said. ^"What I 
mean isdu*s managed all yom business affairs very well. We 
dorCi have to worry about a thing. ' 

"Only about whether Pll a in the next fight.*' 

"Well, if it hadn*i been for Vina ydu wouldnU be fighting 
where you are— you know that^ don* t you?** 

"Oh, I donU know,** he said. "I suppose it hadnt been 
Vince it would have been someone else.'* 

" You v^ got to admit that it was Vince's ideas that got 
you the title fight. I mAin without hem you might have still 
been just another mug puncher. At least that's what everybody 
says.*' 

He reached up and^puUed the cord which switched off the light 
above the bed. 

"I said I wanted to read?' she said. 

"Well, I don't want you to read?* 

"You might at least sound grateful Jor whaf V^ce has done.** 
"Are we back on that again? I thought we were finished iviih 
t^at?*' 

"Well, you are, aren't you?** 

He reached dut and put his arm across her body and began 
massaging her diaphragm gently with his open hnnd. 
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'^ArerCt I what he asked, 

''Grateful^'* she said. 

Grateful for what 

'*Doriiy Docker. Grateful for what Vince has done.'* 

Vtncc^ He's all right, but he's doing it foi twenty- 

seven and a half per cent. If 1 w isn't any good he'd dump me 
quickei thamyou could say knife. All right, Vince is my best friend, 
but it's a business anangemenf." 

** Don't use that word. Docker. * 

'*What word^" 

**That uuoid you said. You knoiv uhat it was." 

'You mean 

'Yes, I said don t use it " 

"All right, I m sony I'm just getting into training for the 
training camp Si! Johns uses it eierj second word. > He says 

things like, fan infftasfu.' ' 

"It's an'uQ^l} word, and 1 don't happen to like it 
*0h, ihiu's nothing ivrong with it Lteiybody knows what 
it means aid fhey'ie not fn^hitned to me the polite word foi it. 
I eitn heard it oier the an the other du) Some bloke tawing a 
talk on bleeding hulls 

He Aipped his hand down to hn thigh. 

‘ I said, dun t, Dockei 1 tell you I don't fed like it to-niqht." 
' Why dont you ^ How long does this go on for 
"Do I have to hare a icason for eveiyihing H mmt have 
sounded too nasty so she softened li with ' J still don't think ifs 
good foi you if you're going to staif wo?k to-monoiv.' 

'Oh, a good old bit miu hurt anybody Come on.' 

' Foi Heaiens niki, Dookei ' Ilow can you expe''t any woman 
to get in the mpod when you talk like that about it." 

"Why * You didn't ^eem to mind once when we wer^ first 
married Fveu before we it ere man ted. ' 

"That Has different I tell you. Docker, I don't want it, 
and I mean it" 

"All nght, then " 
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Pause. 

*'lVhat^s^thf matte?, Kathie? h thoe something w)0)ig 

'"No, ihete’s nothing wrong." 

"\VelP" 

** There's nothing tvrong. J here's nothing the matter, Docker." 

So he toy there in the darkness hsterung to her breathing, his 
eyes wide open stating at the ceding ithuh uas slozi^ becoming 
faintly visible. 

There was no getting away Jtom it, hi was iciy much in love 
with her He didn't really mtan to saj the things he did in the 
way he did. That was just his way oj talking and making 
hitnselj understood. He could say naiilv th( same things oJ/ur 
ways but that would be false, it i^ouldn't he true It was 
diff'enni itith someone liL I incc, he uas a mixer, he hcLi to .. . 
to .. . cyliwatc* (was that the ootd (ulUiafi a different way 
oJ saying things Hdd u anted her lo-night more than any othir 
night he tould irmembir. but it'd keif. IV d kup wiMl ajtei the 
fight. Ininriv that J incc ricu^ said any thmg to him about }ank 
training methods. He was alxknx^s running thfrn down, said tiuy 
coddled a man too much, made him too lehant on other people 
because a marinas sUll m (hey by hirnselj andle had to have a 
pniate life^of his own. Not that you could call In life exactly 
private the way it was at ikit^aturaent with newspapers and photo- 
graphers. and meeting people and going to those tharily things. 
Kaihii didnj seem to mind^ though. itiU, she ifas different, 
she could adapt herself to those thiregs He ruier could, anyhow 
he never wanted to, that was Vince's job. Didn't lu alwajs say 
there um nothing to handling a good fighter, it was pest a matter 
of being a salesman and selling him to tht righf people. Nothing 
very hard about that if you had the knack oJ it and when you 
came to think of it where would Vince be without hrn^ Vince 
hadn't been doing so well until he came along, didn't Vince say 
himself that he might have been still sn&tching punchies from the 
grave and getting them on their feet long enough to last a couple 
of rounds if it wasn't joi him^ It was onij because he^was 
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something that Vince had no trouble to sell^ that made the both 
of them. If he haiMt beaten Breiimeya it would have been the 
old :^iory and Vince wouldn't have had a title holder^ and they 
wouldfiU have had this place ... but he did beat Breitmeyer and 
he did the Frenchman^ de Freshne^ and he did beat Kempe^and 
he did beat James and Walters mid Jackson and Hurd. What 
was the mailer with her with all that stuff about being giaieful 
to Vince, if it was anylhing, it should have been the other way 
round. I here ivas nothing wiong with Vinte, he wa^ more than 
just a manager, he was a fiend but being gtaieful was a two-way 
cut. He had as much option on it as Vince and if Vince didn't 
like it then he ought to gel into the ling sometime himself and 
see how he'd go. Oh, yes, he could talk about it enough, what 
should he done and how it should be done, hut let him tiy 
it, just once. Oh, it was no good taking H out /m Vince 
just because she wouldn't <ome acioss with a bit. Women 
ceitainly do have a had time of it sometimes having to say yes 
when they just wanted to go to sleep. lie ought to be 
asleep now instead of lying back looking at the ceiling and 
thinking about nothing in particulai. And the way she went at 
him because he used that word. She ought to heat ^id sometimes. 
There was no doubt about it, you can overdo a thing. She'd be 
all light when she got over what ii oms that was upsetting her 
like that. He'd come down ne\t week-end instead of her coming 
up to the cafnp and it'd^be just like pld times again. , Funny how 
women gel walked up over a silly Utile thifig like a word. But 
she was always like that, though, she ncvei really jit ted into the 
Evelyn Stnet crotvd. She never went back there now to see 
Blackie or any of Jfer people. She'd ring them up ojice in a while 
or send them a cheque. It was funny how she seemed to get a set 
on them and ific place. It wasn't any good him going hack there, 
his old man was dead. What was it again? Worn out with 
no work. It wasn't because he didn't have any work, it was 
working the guts out of himself when he did h\ve it for fear of 
getting the bullet. His brother and sister had left Ihe district. 
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There was really no reason why he should go back there. But 
he might doHt one day and walk aiound all the places he used to 
know and drop in on some of the people he kneiv when he rvas a 
kid. There was Jmmie Bnitefs place with the vacant allot- 
ment' next door when they Jound the opemno to the old sewer 
channel and when they had then headquaitas of their Block 
Hand gang and uhere tiuy used to spend most of ihaf timi when 
thiy weienU at school. And the old house on Poll Sheet bejoie 
th j shifted aiound the cornei into f^eljn Road. I hat cup- 
board under the stairs^ xvkirt ht used to sit in the daikmss for 
hours and have those made up talks with his mother. All the 
kids used to chip him about his not haiinfi a motheiy that big^ 
sandy-haind kid with the injlamed eyts nhosi old man spent 
most of his time {n quod It always meant afuhi itheneier they 
met. What was it hi usfd to say 'lou lad to hate a moiha 
otheiwise you wouldn't b^ heie ’ That's nghty he Knew all about 
it because his sister had show td him. And what fights they were. 
Funny thing they never did get a chance to finish a pght properly ^ 
always someone wanted to stop them, if it wasn't Jimmic 
Brewer's old lady it was someone. It'd be worth while taking a 
tiip down ihe^ one afternoon ^ He needn't say anything about it 
to Kathie^ she didn i eien like to mention the place. Bui li 
would be fun to walk around! Oh^ it'd be changed nozVy with all 
those new schemes they uert putting i\ around all that aiea. 
And about tfme^ too, those Hbuses were condemned years ago^ no 
places for anyone to* hie. Perhaps the whole tiouble was 
himself she had grown away from the Evelyn Road sort of 
life and he hadn't. Well, there wasn't any reason why he 
should have. ^There was nothing to be ashanitd of hating hied 
down there. Ajter all it wasn't their fault it am hke it zcaSy 
the houses y welU they were an example y for instance. They 
Ived in those houses because they couldn't afford to hie anywhere 
else and whoever it was who owned the houses couldn't do any- 
thing with them^ because the rents they were getting or weren't 
getting didn't add up to much and the owners werejCt i,ery happy 
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about Spending the necessary thousands on them to get them put 
into shape. And it was fusi like the posters he^d ^read 'Bad 
houses mean bad people,''^ Except of course as fai as people were 
concerned he^d never met a better buruh than the Eveyln Street 
crowd Ihtj were a damn sight more honest than most of the 
bunch he'd met in the game. It txasn t their fault they had the 
name they aid, what could you expect all hung on top oj each 
other hke the^ were? Oh, he uas lucky to get out of U, if he 
hadn t taken tins game on you nuer knoWy he might bt still ^tu(k 
down thirCj but there wouldn^t be many of the old crowd lejt 
nou with all ike rebuilding going on They wouldnH rebuild 
everything They uouldnt rebuild the convent^ for in tance, 
Ws funny the fascination that place used to haoe for them^ dap-- 
bang up against tnt houses like it was, and hovQ they used Lu sit 
m Hind r son's htcfien for hours listening to uhaf was going on 
behind the ivall a* d zchat made it all the more fasanating uas 
that the hds hke the Han as on s would nexer tell them what went 
on there, what sort of lessons they had and all that What was 
it ihi\ used to sing at the tops t J Ihnr loices in the Kitchen hoping 
that they ikould he ^eard through flu walP — Catholic kids 
jump hkt frogs la and out then teachers'' gobs Funny he 
should nmembi^ that and the Flanagan family Emfd have 
plenty to confi ss anyhow And old man Planagan, he a as a case 
if eur there fWas one What uas it he used to say again ^ He 
never failed with i* if ther*^ was a dtmonsiration being organised. 
That'' Slight. WhaV march with them bolshtest A Go'^fearin^ man 
hke myself taking up sided with the very deml ^ All right, then, 
you can put my name down, they're the only ones who are doirC 
anythin for us. But, uj course, anybody who complained about 
conditions in those dajS was just automatically a bolshie, 
whatever that was. He neter could understand the junk they 
spouted. 

He hard Kaihie sigh and move towards the centre of the bed 
then she settled down and he could hear her ex eh breathing 

He wasn't rn any mood for sleep, perhaps he would read for a 
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while. Pity he had to go away in the morning bat it was Uie 
only way, h^d get lazy hanging around the house and if Minelli 
was as good as the papers seemed to thirdc it wouldn’t be that 
eay. Gus Minelli must be a halj-dago or somethings But 
then, a lot oj these Tank fighters were. A week up at the camp 
and she'djeel different, Vince could drive him down for the week- 
end or Kathie might come up there. But there woi no getting 
away from it, he’d miss her. He’d mix her a lot. 
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That was the real beginning of it, he supposed, and he 
missed her all right. Now, tliinking back ovci it, he could 
find a lot wrong with the wire he received at the training 
camp about the car being in dock and how it was im- 
possible for her to make the trip up. Now, after it had 
all been explained, it was easy. But at the time he saw 
nothing wrong with it, neither did he connect Vince’s 
absence liom the camp with it. There was absolutely 
no reason why he should have. 

Aftei all, one couldn't really blame any woman for not 
wanting to live in the camp lor a month. She would 
have had to stay at the Fishei’s Arms three miles 
away in Biassendcn, It wasn’t as if it was a holiday 
just for the two of them, he had a regular routine to fill 
every day and it would have been pretty lousy for her. 
The boys didn’t like a woman aiound the camp, Sid 
always reckoned it was bad luck. 

OF couise, he never saw her that month the month 
which dragged and slurred over every minute; a restless, 
impatient month of never-ending days, in which the 
morning five miles seemed like ten and the once weekly 
fifteen rounds vcith Sammie felt like thirty. 

His first fight as a civilian, the first big fight since the war 
but the three army }ears had taken the edge off bis con- 
dition. He knew it, everybody seemed to know it. He 
just wasn’t ready for any championship fight. 

Sid was the one who seemed more worried than the 
rest of them. Sid and his sparring partner, Big Sammie. 
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Gawd, he could see Sammie now, frowning at him from 
beneath hj8 headgear* trying to whip the pace up with 
Sid sitting in the corner of the ring, shalang his head 
with that agonised expression he always put on his face 
when he got wild about an) thing, shouting at him: 
''Oh, for Clirist’s sake, Dockei ^ \ou’rc moving around 

the mg ring as il )ou vc got a ton of cone rate on youi 

behind. Speed it up 1 hat s not < ttampionship stuff ” 
Oh, no, he wouldn’t foiget tli ^t month ri)ing to 
tram, trying to concentrate, and all the time wanting 
Kathie so much. 

rheie were phone calls But what could he say on the 
phone ^ lie never was anv good at talking on a telephone. 
Long pauses, tiding hud to sa) wliat lit was thinking 
and notJDcing able to get tht woids out 

[t was a lone month, a tedious uns iti'>f)ing montli with 
him dll the time wmling ese ipc liom that haSd bittei 
battle of icconditioning, wanting td ha\e the Minclli 
hght over and done with Wanting to get out of tlic 
business. 

It was useless going overfill that again the night of the 
hght with^'mcc telling him to quit worrying, but eveiy- 
bedy knowing he didn^ fcavc a ehance the moment the 
fust bell went 

And Kaihie not even bothering aliout going to watch 
the fight. That dicin’t help either 

But It wasn’t just losing lus title that finished him even 
il the newspapers did advise him to give the game away 
and take e>\er a mec hltle spoits stom or man ige a 
quiet little pub somewheie. Alter all, they explained, 
It would be no discredit to him, because he’d held the 
title against the best in Europe, but it was obvious from 
the pounding he’d taken from MinelJi that his fighting 
da)s weic overjknd he’d be a icallv smart man if he threw 
in the towel and not finish up on the skids like so many 
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Other great ones. Even Vince advised him to cancel 
the return bout clause m the contr^tct. 

He had to admit it, altliough he felt sore about it at 
the time, he had to admit Minelli had outclassed him. 
But that didn't help him with Kathie. As he tried to 
explain to her, he needed her, he had to have her, she 
was part him. But those weic things he could never 
tell her. How could he ever say in words how he felt 
about her? 

“Docker.*' A voice called to him across an abyss. 

bid ? Vim e 

“Docker, 1 don't want to hurry you, you know, but 
Marteks finished in theic and there's only Happ> to go 
in. Of course w(’\e got a short intcival, but you know 
what it can he like.* 

He shook his head and tiud to leadjust his thinking 
to cope with the pKsent. He closed Ins eyes against the 
scene around him. T here was nothing about it he wanted. 

Where was \ mcc 

“You knoWjj^rd never h ivc thought Martel would have 
made it that l)lood> obvious,** ©, Coi kney voic^ was saying. 

Vim Vinci* had left him years back. It tvas Cotter 
he wanted now. Cotter, thai • little red-faced pimp. 
Where wa-) he now? Cotter and the other dead-head, 
Gresham 

Suddenly his sunoundJngs became ^all too familiar, the 
crowd out in the arena, the dose, pungtnt, dressing room, 
the steel lockers and the heaped-up clothes on the wooden 
benches— Middiesheld. 

“You’d bftter get changed. Docker," the man whoM 
identified himself as Felton w^s saying. “Martel’s 
finished, there’s only Ilapp> here, to go." 

“Er , . . yeah, yeah. All right," he said. 

Wliere the hell was Cotter.'* That’s \^hat they were 
getting money for — twenty-five per cent. 
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A figure came down the stairs, it was Mitch. 

“Where’^s Johnno?”,he asked Felton. 

felton jerked his thumb towaids the line of lockers. 
“Changing,” he said. 

"O.K.” Tlie other man nodded and at tliat moment 
Johnstone appeared fully dressed. 

‘ Mitch,” he said. Mitch. ^Vhcle )ou been, Mitch? 
Lh, Mitch, wheie you been * ’ 

Come on, JoJinno,’ said Mitcli, ‘ We’ve got to go.” 

“All right,’ said Johnstone , I’m ready Lh, Mitch, 
what did the quack want you lor Did he say anytlun'» 
about my eye ? Did he 

“Oh, he said some thing about it, ’ s.ud the Randier, 

WeJ], what did he say ^ 

'Cct jour coat on, Mitch said. Wc*’d better be 
going.” * 

But what did he say ? Did you Kll him it df^i t mean 
nothing? Did you tell him that I* Jojinstom pcisisted. 

“Yes, Johniio, now gel youi to it on will you. and stop 
shoutin’ at me. Just get your coat cm 

“^\11 light. Boy, did wf show cm toAiight, Mitch. 
Hey, Mitoh. Did you line up anollici light with the big 
boy he asked. 

Foi Chiist’s sake, will you shut up and cct your coat 
on,' said his manager sax agely. 

Johnstone ignored the tone ol. the order. "Mitch, 
chd the boss*say anything about anotlui fight'’ Did he? 
Did he say any tiling 

‘All right,” he said. If you want to I now about it 
now, here it* is. The quack's lepoiting you as unfit for 
any more fighting. Now are you satisfied ^ Cfct your coat 
and Jet’s get out of here." 

"Unfit?” Johnstone was more angry than surprised. 
"What’s tl»e matter with tlie bastard?" he said. “V\iliat’s 
he think he’s doin’? Unfit? Me? By Jesus . . .” 
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Mitch grabbed him bv the arm and held him as he 
attempted to move up the stairs, < 

"'Gel >our bloody coat on, will \ou. Gome pn.” 

Me, Johnstone Stiid, Unlit* Then is suddenly as 
he had become aii^iy his lage gave wav to a pathetic 
pleading. But MiUli, he sud. ' Mitch, vou told him, 
didn’t you ^ You told him how it\ my living and every- 
thing, \ou said tliat to the quack, didn’t you.' 

'\cs, said Mitch I told liim ' He wilkcd to the 
lockers and to(ik the big m in's t o it from a peg He threw 
it to him. Tal e it, he s iid 
JohnstoiK m«ulc no ciloit t > catch tlu (o»it. It s my 
hvin’, \Iiuh, he s nd soltK Jh«y see n me to-mght, 
didn’t the> * I lies seen me st ip him I damn neai 
lifted him off In ltd too llic) ‘'Uii th ii lhe> must 
have scu) it (j((, Minn You know me. I can still 
fight cau’t I * 

Yes, Johnno ‘‘Uid MiU n and he picked up the coat 
he’d thiown '\ou c in aill infill 
Jolinstonc was i educed almost to a state of tears. Go 
and see him again, Mitch, Ju said desperately Go 

and sec him anei tell him the jiosition Mjt-.hu'. I ell 
him . . tell him 1 . it s ^ it’s, well, it's my livin’ 

like, isn't It And 1 w is making a ficsh stait lo-night, a 
fresh stall ” 

“Sure, Johnno,’ saul Mitch ‘JNow get your coat on 
and let’s gc t home We c in talk ibout this m die morning. 
Let It blow o\er foi a bit and we’ll try ’em again. Come 
on now '' ^ 

He took the big man ]>y the arm and led him up the 
stairs. Fiom the auditorium tlu musu suddenly stopped 
and the announcer could be heard, laiicous and distorted, 
through the walls. Johnstone turnc d and with all the venoni 
his k'^art could mustci he shouted back at the mechanical 


voice. 
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"You bastards! You dirty bastards!" 

. CoombeS said : "Boy* if I ever got that bad , . . it’s right 
you knjW, what they say about being aide to take only 
so many.” 

"That’s right,” said Fold. "I was reading all about it 
in a magazine; had pictuics and everything, it did. It 
said what liappened e\eiy time you rollcctecl a^fast one.” 

"And wliat does happen?” asked lolton. 

“Well,” Fold put down his bioom and bucket and diew 
diagrams in the air wdth his hands. ‘ It’s . . . well, tlitie's 
youi biain, sec/ ht said, hunnne: a ciicuLir shape with 
one hand, ‘ and your skull fits aiound it, w*‘ll eveiy time 
someone wallc»])s ^ou, ymi brain rattles against the fiont 
part of >our *kpll.” 

"Ahhh, get imt of it,” said Coonibcs. "Your brains 
might. Mine don’t.” 

“I’ll bet they do. too,” said Foid. "I’ll bloody well 
bet they do.” 

"x\nyhow,” said Cooinbes. 'Ma^be a bit of a rest 
won’t do the Johnno any haiin. He’s in a*bad way,’ 

"It’d ta^c^ioie than )usi* a rest to straighten him out,” 
Fijrd said. ' Ihe trouble is with th )se jokers they don’t 
know when they’re beat enV 1 Ic leaned on his broom and 
extended his argument, "It was the same;, magazine 
1 was telling you about/ !ie said. "'I’he trouble with ’em 

they doii’l see things like you and me do, they still 
reckon they're good enough to make the Jtop agjiin. They 
don’t feci punishment like oidinaiy people and all the 
lime they just get worse and worse.” ^ile cleared his 
throat and spat into the sawdust on the floom "By geez, 
it wouldn’t do me, I can tell you. I wouldn’t get into 
that ring for a million quid.” 

"A million! Arc you kiddin’?” Goombes echoed the 
sum with reverence. "Listen, boy,’ he said. "I’d. get 
into that ring with Joe Louis for a thousand even if it 
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did take three months for me to get out of the plaster 
afterwards. But a million!” 

Ford was adamant. ‘‘Not even if I wore a’rmour,” 
he said. "You can stuff that game in there anywhere you 
like, ril stick to National Ii^surancc for my old age. At 
least with me there’s an even (haiice of gettin’ to an 
old age. liut with you blokes . . He left the rest of the 
thought to the listeners. 

Starkie laced up his bools, listening all the same to 
Ford. 1'he boy was right of course. It was quite true 
about tlie causes and c fleets of taking too many, there 
had to come a time when it stoi)ped, when cveiy thing 
stopped. But th*u’d nevci liappen to him, those sort of 
things onl\ happened to othei people, people you read 
about or sometimes tome atross around joints like 
Cotter’s place. 

"But brother,’' Coonrbes was saying almost to himself, 
"the things I could do rif^ht now with a million quid, 
just let me get hold of it and I wouldn't live to an old age 
either.” 

The doors to the arena burst open with clatter. 
Luckman hustled a Avhite, breathless Martel into the 
room. 

"Get c hinged and get out ot it,” he said quickly and 
hurried the boy down the steps with a push. "I’ll sec 
you later.” 

Martel tuinec^ panic stricken. "Listen Luckman,” 
he said. "You’re going to stick with me in this.” 

"Stick with you, nothing,” said Luckman. "You’re 
on your own, baby. I’m not going to talk you out of it.” 

"For Christ’s sake ...” Martel began. 

But Luckman was not listening, he was already on. 
the stairs. He said to Felton: 

"Danny, collect our gear will you. I’lrpick it up later 
in the week.” 
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"Luckman! Listen Luckie ...” Martel (Called after 
him. But Luckman had gone. 

Martel crossed quickly to the lockers and threw off 
his gowh. He began dressing furiously over his shorts. 

"What’s the matter,. Maild,” Goombes asked, "any- 
thing wrong?” 

"The bastard," said Martel, almost spitting the words. 
“The diity little bastard!” 

‘ What went wrong?” Ford asked. 

"The dirty little mongrel laid down on me. In the 
third round he went down like a bag of spuda. The 
stinking little mongrel, crook bastard. Hardly touched 
him I did. Hardly laid a finger on him and hje went 
out like a lamp,” he said. "Jesus, anybody could have 
seen it v^as rrook. Dunno whv lire ref. didn’t spot it. 
The little bast.u"d.” 

Slowly the situation dawned on Goombes. "Yon mean,” 
he said slowly. "You mean he laid down on you?” 

‘Laid down on me, the bastard,” said Martel. He 
struggled into his trousers and then into his^ shirt, looking 
quickly and 'jnxiously fioinione exit to the other. 

“Listen,* Martel,” Goombes said, "it’s none of my 
business but if you’ve got yourself into any sort of trouble, 
maybe there’s something we could do. To help you, I 
mean.” 

Martel stuffed hij gown and gloves into the overnight 
bag. Without looking up he said: "When I want your 
help, feller. I’ll press a button." 

Gawd, wh^it a mess, what a ing sness he was in 

now, after Maimie telling him how important it was lor 
him to-night. Oh, Jesus, he was in for it. Mannie’d 
never believe him and Luckman, the yellow bastard 
wouldn’t say anything for him. He was well out of it, 
probably cleaivrg himself with Mannie, get his stoty in 
first and let Mannie make up his own mind. But Madnie 
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must know sooner or later that the whole thing was fixed 
on the other side. If only Luckman would ^ell Mannie 
all about it, but he wouldn’t of course. He ^probably 
lost a packet over the thing too, and that made him 
just sore enough to take it out on anybody. Hadn’t 
Mannie been there and watched it to-night.'’ He’d 
have see« then, he must have known that the other boy 
had laid down. Geez, he’d hardly touched him, after all, 
he had to make it look a little good, Mannie had said 
only that afternoon how he was to make it look good, 
he had to look as though he was trying and anyway, how 
was he to know that the dirty little bastard in there to- 
night would take a dive on him. Hardly touched him, 
anyhow, he’d pulled the punch just to make sine it 
wouldn’t huit and to make it look good at the s^ime time, 
and what happens but the little swine goes down like a 
sack of spuds. Maum('’d have to believe it. He’d never 
crossed up Manmc before, he was someone to be trusted. 
Manme’s boys must lia\e seen it, but they’d be sore too, 
just like Luckman, and tlu re was no telling what they’d do 
if they got to him. What a mess, what a stinking, rotten 
mess . . . 

He thrust his shoes and sock' into the bag and zipped it 
shut, his boxing boots would see him home and lighter 
on the feet if lie hao to run foi it. fic crossed the room, 
getting into his coat, ^nd started on the stairs which led to 
the upper exit dooi. 

'‘I’ll see you boys later," he said. 

“Yeah, O.fL^ Ric," ford called to him. “Congratula- 
tions on your win to-night. Do you a lot of good." 

As Martel took the first few steps to the landing he 
saw the exit door opening slowly. 

They were there already, waiting for him. He couldn’t 
talk to them, they wouldn’t listen. He hgd to see Mannie 
and try and square off with him. Use the other exit, 
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that was his only chance now. The other exit whicn 
led around the back of the Arena and out through the main 
doors. *Thcy wouldn’t daie touch him there. Might 
even hJ a copper there. He’d be safe there while ke got 
a cab. 

He retraced his steps down the stairs and crossed the 
room to the other door. He opened it quietly yand stood 
for a while in the dimly lit, deserted' passageway. 

It was all right this side. All he hetd to do now was cut 
around and. . . . He was suddenly const ious of someone 
moving quickly from behind the phone alcove. 

“Hello, Ric,” a voice said quietly. “Thought you 
might have changed >oui mind about going through the 
lane.“ 

Maiteji turned sharply. 

“I want to sec Manme,” he said quickly. “For Chiist’s 
sake, Springer, it wasn’t my fault. You saw it, didn’t 
you? You saw what happened. I’m going up to see 
Mannie. You can come with me ...” 

“All right, we’ll go up and see him and if there’s as much 

as a ^in’^peep out of y^u I’ll hack youi rotten kisser 

off, O.K.:*’' 

Martel nodded and his. hand went involuntarily to the 
side of his face. “O.K.,” he said, but his voice sounded a 
long way a>\ray. 

What A* mess, what a stinking •mess * And liow did 
he know that Manme would believe him. And this 
great clot of a Springer with him; very good on the old 
razor, was Springer. He’d served five fears lor it and 
everybody said how much better he was at ^t since he’d 
got out. All he could do was tell Mannie the truth. 
That’s all he could tell him. What had Turkman told 
him; he was probably up there now'. What a mess, a 
^ing stinkiijg mess. Oh, Gawd, what a mess. 

Felton had watched Martel cross the room to the other 
1 s.R —5 
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d<Ji^r and guessed Martel was in some sort of trouble. 
Thos»e types always Avere. 

But never stick your neck out, that’s what he believed. 
Peoplfc got into trouble by themselves and it was' up to 
them to get out of it by themselves. No one ever came 
running after him wficn he was iu trouble. And anyhow, 
Martel Wtx»ift the sort of boy who would appreciate any 
help. He’d just accept it and just as likely as not give 
you a good swift kick in the teeth for your trouble. If 
the lad was in trouble all he had to do was say so and the 
whole Arena would have been behind him, but knowing 
Martel it was shady trouble and that wasn’t the sort 
of thing one let the Arena in on. Well, if it was shady 
trouble, Daniel Sean Felton wasn’t going to have any 
ol it. He wasn't going to stick out his loving, loyal lush 
neck «md collect it wheic the chicken got the chopper. 
Not lot or an\onc. No, thank you \ery much. 

So he said ‘1 hope that silly y^oung basket hasn’t got 
himsell minted up m anything he can’t handle.” 

“You should, woiiy about linn,” said Ford. “1 heard 
down at Spillman’s the other night that Alartel was 
mixed up with Manme Torreto. He’s working for him 
in a soit of a way.” And foi those ignorant of local 
personalities, he added, “Manme’s a bookie, you know. 
Not strictly legal, but he’s a tair dealer so the b<^ys leckon. 
So if )oung Ric’s woiking for him don’t you worry your 
old giey scalp o\ei him, Danny. He’ll be looked after.” 

“I just don’t lik«^ to see young fellers getting mixed up 
in trouble,” saib Felton, “This game’s hard enough 
without tliattf>orl of thing happening.” 

“From what T know of Martel,” said Ford, “he can 
look after himself. 1 wouldn’t mind if I was half as good.” 

But Martel never did get to see Mamiie. It all hap- 
pened* not a hundred yards from the Arena. Mannie 
had seen that he was looked after all right. And he was 
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very- fortunate he hadn’t changed in his hurry to leave 
the dressing room, k was his abdominal protector he 
hadnit rjemoved which saved him probable permment 
injury^fbr as he lay on the ground i)i the old dye fairtoi'y 
site beliind Pope’s Lane, his hands to his face, desperately 
trying to stem the bleeding f^oin a do/cn slashes, Springer 
just couldn’t resist sinking a half dozen or so ^cll limed 
kicks into the boy’s groin. As far as Springer was con- 
cerned there was something oul of the ordinary in the 
job; it was fiee from risk. Martel, he knew, wouldn’t 
dare open his mouth when he was found. 



CHAPTER NINE 


Starkie wrapped the dressing gown around himself and 
sat down on the form beside his locker. There was 
nothing more he could do now but wait. There was an 
intermission and a fight to go before he went in. He 
heard Ford say; 

'Hey, Danny! Feel like buying me a beer?” 

And Felton answered: ‘Tt’s about time you bought me 
one, isn’t it?” And he turned to Coombes. ”Happy,” 
he said. "Will you be here all through the interval?” 

Happy Coombes nodded. 

"Then would you mind keeping your eye on our things 
while wc have a beer?” 

"Sure. Go ahead,” said Coombes. "Rot your guts 
out with the stuff that pub o\er the road se^s as beer.” 

"If that stuff was gut-rot,” said Felton, "I Would have 
lost this little lot years ago.” He turned side on to Coombes 
and patted the paunch which stood out above the belt 
of his trousers. 

"All right,” said Ford. "Don’t stand there lovin’ your- 
self. We’ll never get a drink if we hang around here.” 

They left the' room, Felton tailing after Ford up the 
steps and throitgh the archway at the end of the lane, 
across Union Street and into the back bar of the Angel. 
Nine minutes was their limit, time enough for two pints 
if you pushed the first one down. 

Coombes began warming up and Docker watched him 
with' a mixture of admiration and envy. ‘ JThe boy was in 
nice condition, his footwork was neat and light, he 
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moved about the centre of the room cflTorllesyy. So hV 
said: ‘Tou**re in good*shape, son/' 

Cdb4|)bes stopped dancing about and giinnrd v^de*]) 
at Do<fker. 

"'Not bad," he said.- "A bit belter than usual. Get 
lazy sometimes. You know-how it is." 

‘'Yes,” said Docker, ”1 know how it is.” 

"Can’t afford to now,” he said! "Fighting Goitler 
next week at Nottingham, lie’ll give me a run for my 
money if anyone will.” And then he began dancing 
around ail o\cr again, speaking between Ineaths as he 
did. "If 1 can stop Goitler,” he said, "I may have a 
ch*ince of making the title eliminations next year . . . 
think . . . I’vejsjot ... a fair chance.” 

"YouYc doing all right,” said Docker, ‘'llow old are 
you?” 

"Twenty,” said Coombes. "Just twenty. N(5t twenty- 
one until next year.” 

"Then you’ve got plenty ol time,” said Staikie. 

Coombes stopped s])arring and pi( keel ufthis gown fiorn 
the table.^ He walked slowly over to whcjc Docker was 
sitting and stood before him. 

"How old wxre you wditii you took the lille?” he asked. 

Starkie paused for a second. "Oh,” lie said slowly. 
"About t\^nty-seven or tVenty-cigl t. I just forget now." 

"Yep,” Coombes said, "That* the right age, they 
reckon. They say a man’s at his bc'si at that age and 
stays good until he's about thirly-t^iree.” I’hen he 
shrugged his shoulders. "So they say." 

"It depends, I suppose," said Starkie quietly. "It 
depends a lot on the man himself.” 

"Me?" said Coombes. "1 reckon Tm at my best right 
now. Right at this minute,” 

And to pre^e it he began sparring around the’room 
again. 
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“That’s how you should feel/’ said Starkie and then 
addod to himself, isn't it what evtry man at' every age 
saysi^ Twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, it didn’t m£^ke^ any 
different e. They were never better than at their present 
age. That’s what he imagined, he was never better than 
he was now, sitting hcie in Mi Idlesfield. All he had to 
do was pi*ove it. Yet one couldn’t help having doubts 
when one came face tfi fac c with a youngster like Cooinbes. 
So flesh, aihe and vital. How long would it be before 
that youngster realised the diilorcncc thiec years could 
make to a man in this business ? xVnd wMsn’t that question 
the real kev to Ins own urgency, the constant demanding 
of one’s self for ju^t another ycaii* If he was so sure of 
hims< If why did lie limit il all to a ycMi Why wasn’t he 
honest wnlli hiinst 11 *ui(l acliinl it, own uj) to tht^ kai ol 
age mstcavJ ol uyiii'> to keep it locked somcwheie within 
him? Wms It the fiai ol fcar.^ The actual physical state 
ol being tenilnd of being tciiified.^ 

And wa') it this wlndi made him sidctiack all the time 
the real tiutli, ahcait hi nsdl When it was all boiled 
down tlicie w<is reihv only* c*nc ([uestioii' he wanted 
answen*d -tOuJd In' make it again inside the year.^ 
Allricdit, h( was being honest vVifli himself, it was only a 
yeai, a year <it the outsiclc. But could he get it all back — 
and Kathie too Well perhaps that was asking/oo muc h. 
On the fighting side 0*1 it theie was a»-bcttej than evens 
chance (nice he got staited and people could see him 
woik. Rut Kritliv? That, he didn’t know. Thcic was 
still a gc3()d cliaiftc now that she'd biokcn with Vince. 

“()}», anyVod) with half an eye could have seen that 
wouldn’t have lasted. Tlu'y wcie the wrong people.” 

(Joombes: “What did you say. Docker?” 

Dockei: “What’s that?” 

('loombes: “I thought you said something to me.” 

“No . . . no, I didn’t ^say anything.” 
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'ISorry/' 

He suddenly becapie conscious of Goombcs watching 
him jTrom the table. Did he really say something, thinking 
,alou(J? He’d have to be careful, the boy would think 
he .was potty, talking to himself. Funny how people 
always considered that one of the first signs, yet eveiybody 
did it. Hell, it wasn't as though one sat down and cairicd 
on a conversation with oneself, ifwa^ just thinl!ing aloud. 
What was that story they used to tell out in Alrica during 
the wai I* It’s O.K. if you start talking to the lizards, 
but when you start listening to them, it’s lime to go honif . 

The music frc»m the auditorium seeped through the 
walls . . . 

'*Neve) say no, nciei let me ^ 0 , Note) find a relief in om 
}oma7ice jny pet* So Jollou \our heait, Ui^s bodi make a simU 
But Baby, neve) say no . . 

He shifted restlessly on the form, ilc wms jbe ginning 
to get cold just sitting aoHiiid. With the place empty' a 
chill seemed to de'^cend upon him. 

Where was that bloody CJottci You ne\ei left a man 
like this, ju^t sitting aiound lettuic his neivc-s get at him. 
Never, n^Jlt even in a two bob bloodhouse like this. It 
shewed just what CJotk'i; diovghl about it all. And he 
never did like this waiting business, m vei liked it. I'heie 
wasn’t tln^t much time Icjt to juNt siir aiound and waste it, 
CottcT shbuld be here with him. , Twelve’ months, that’s 
all, just tweive month's and he would have foi gotten that 
people like CoUei ever existed. It v\ jb Clottei who was 
doing the favoms now, but in six nion{\. the story would 
be a lot different. Oh, he\l been in this game too long 
not to know w'hat Cottci’s stunt was. It was*an old story, 
just take someone with a bit of a ii one, make it easy 
for him for a start, a couple of easy victoiios and then a 
series of set-ups, then match him w itli an imknowji who 
would run ^he odds to the length of your arm and it’s 
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just like hitting the three aces on a one-armed bandit. 
There was nothing new and originiJ in what Mr. Cotter 
had in mind. And by God, he knew it. That’s all 
Cotter was playing him for. Well, how it was all ^aing to 
work out remained to be seen. He’d play Cotter’s game 
for him jubt as long as it suited him and then, the big 
wipe for T^r. A1 Cotter. 

One had to go a lo'ig wav in the game to find someone 
like Vince. Never mind about what he’d done outside 
the game, he was still the best manager in the business, 
the straightcst *myhow. Kathic said herself Vince 
wasn’t htr t)pc after all. It was nf> good blaming him 
for It all, there must have been others besides Vince. 
She'd almost said it 111 so many words when he saw her 
that dav aftci he’d had lunch with Cotter. 

hwen now, thinking back over it, he experienced the 
same tightening of the muscles deep down in his stoniac h. 
It was a 'jtnsation he could icmcmber from his childhood 
which alwMvs *ic c onipanied the anluipatiou of pleasure 
or punishment 

They stood mi ilu outUi sidt of the pavement yi front oj the 
restaurant whtrt ih^p had lunched I* xias difficult trying to 
finish tilt conicisatum tluy had stalled in the laje, the footpath 
was loo rroLt ded 

So Cotter* mnply said ''0,K. theta, ToiCll find the gym open 
any time for you, Dorken, so 1 suggest you^ gel wearing fust as 
soon as you can VJl be hom si iviih you, 1 think you need it, a 
spell of hard work/tf you don^t mind my saying soJ* 

l-I- ” Starh^e began to justify his condition, but instead 
he fust said '*J^ll start this week.*' 

Cottei nodded and held out his hand, Starkie took it and 
noticed that this time LotUr didn^t looh down. ''Then Til 
expect to see you down there this week. Pm glad you^re doing 
the wv^e thing Docker, and not trying too hard fgr a start,** As 
they shook hands Cotter made a playful punch at Starkie * 5 arm. 
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‘Tm glad too that yot^re on my books. Pve got a^eding we lun 
go places O.K*^ Anddie released Siarkic^s hand to waie jor a 
cab. /I 

As* ifie car pulled in Cotter flashed him one oj his special iVs^ 
mce-to-have-seenyou~again smiles^ and said 'Can I drop you 
off anywhere.^*' 

“Er ... no. No thanks ... 1 .. . Pm going dougi this way.** 

"All nghty then** said CoUet. "Hee^you later on.** 

Siarkie watched the taxi get lost in the heavy sin am of traffic. 
Ttivn he turned and got caught up wiLh the aflerdunch-hour 
crowds which milled about the paumtnU. 

These people had little time for the man riho ambLd along 
seemingly without purpose. They were impatient people who 
jostled and buffeted him, urgent people to whom the whole business 
of getting back *to desks and ledgers^ tclepkbnes and salescounters 
seemed about the most important *hing m the whole xiotld. 

The sUeet it as warm and somehow fntndly. Hhe official 
opening of summer^ assisted by the Jirst ital sunshine in months^ 
had produced a rash of gay cotton and uhiie shoulden. 

But Starkie didnH notice them. He*d hardpf noticed Cotter 
during the lunch. He had other things on his mind. Ij Cotter 
had promise f hm anything^ and Cotter had betn his lodt chance^ 
he*d made up his mind to her that ajUrnoon 

Well, Cotter hadnU actualh promised anything hut he seemed 
pretty confident about getting him staited again. That was the 
same thingf wasnH it ^ It was up to hm anywa\. No one would 
expect anyone* to put down anything definite, not ecen Cotter, 
but what he said amounted to something depnhe. In a soit of way. 

He^d gone this Jar, he might as well go lllSivhole distance now. 
He could take his time, it was pleasant in the sn^ and he didn't 
want to arrive at the apartment too eaily after lunch. Oh she'd 
be there. It'd be funny seeing her again uft * all that time. But 
it wasn't really a social visit when you stopped to think about it. 
There were a lot of things they had to have out. The Blimony 
business for one. Gawd that had been a drain and he hadn't 
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been in any position to pay for a year now. Well, just let him 
get the nght start with Cotter and he'd take care of that. Ayear^ 
eighteen months^ and he'd have all that under control. 

It was just hke coming home again after being away jorSifong^ 
long time. It was the same sort of day as when he was discharged 
from the army, the sunshine and the feeling he had. Walking 
slowly alongtthe road with the warm sun across his back and that 
^dull, drumming sense of doubt inside him. Uncertainty about 
Kathie, himself, his future, everything. 

Not that he had any complaints about the army. They treated 
him a damn sight better than a lot of blokes. Things had been 
pretty easy as a P.T. sergeant at the training school with only 
three really long spells away. But the army ivas still the army 
and wartime was still wartime. 

Of course the war loulJ haie had a lot to do With the break-up 
between them. It smashed a lot oj marriages, everybody said so, 
in the papers, everywhere. And a funny thing was he felt there 
was somcilmg uoroti.g ike moment he got back. After the MinclU 
fight with everybody saying how he was finished in the game and 
with nothing (oming up. that must have really clinched it. Well, 
you couldn't expkt any u omari to go back to Evelyn Road after 
the way they had lived for the past six or ^even ye*ars. The 
Evelyn Road croxvd never vjent to nigh* clubs or had any oJ the 
times they'd had. What was it again. ^ iou can't have your 
cake and eat it too. he leave s iljf game well heeled.'* That 

was what that Morgan blake wrote in his column when'hc retired. 
Well heeled* hour thousand in the bank before tKe war and five 
years later he had art overdraft which cost him nearly every penny 
of the Mintlli pursu. after taxation and training expenses were cut 
out. And iherfd been no product endorsements either after that 
fight. The divorce hadn't helped either. If he'd knotvn then 
what he knew now, he would never have agreed to it. One court 
ruling in a thousand. That's how his lawyer summed the whole 
thing up. One in a thousand and he was still payrrtg for it. After 
the hammer fell it was loo late to sav what he wanted to about 
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a^lieeing to it all became Kathie wanted U that Way. Arid how 
all that co-respondent business was pist Jaked to make it easy. 
Whut did he have to do to make people undei stand * But 
^dtdnU%c tty when he gaze his side of tht stoty to that Sunday 
n^empapet bloke. ^ But f hey didn't unU it as he'd told it to 
iheMy all that stuff about etiafci lou hath no man that he lay 
down his xvife for a ftiend. Ihi bmtardsf lh§^ just didn't 
want to undn stand. And he uuldn'l i&cn tell her uilhout ^etiinc 
all balled up ttjing to say uhat he Jdt in Ins hcait about ciety- 
thing. How did you tell people nha! jou thought about them'* 
How could he^ It ivasnt just a mafle? oj telling someone jou 
loved them. That wotd wasn't aery thing, if wasn't anything 
It was just a uurd, it didn't tell an) bod) lion you fdt when you 
lay in bed thinking of nothin a tv padicular and you leacked out 
and touqfied hti\ or you heaid her brealhin\ vi the dark and you 
knew you wcien't alone. It didn't say any oj those things. Hun 
there was the other side of it, the things they did together. Oh, 
not only that, bat eating, talk ng, the aondeijul fueling uhen she 
suddenly armed after waiting for hr on a sired corner , . . But 
why was it only Kathie ^ Oh, ihre'd ban plenix of other uomm 
before he kngtv her, really h%ia her. IK could have taken his 
pick when^kc was a youngsUr, that vas it, taken his pick out of 
any number you like to mmlvn. But no, it had to be Kathie. 
It came back to lur. But ahy sho dd it? II as rt because he had 
always bc^ uruiriain oJ h^r, luinr qifite fully krtowing her or 
quite undSstanding^her? He couldrCi tver expect to ansiver the 
question. Atl he knew was that the four years without her had 
been four empty, loridy, hopeless years. Iffneedfd her, without 
her he could aehicve nothing and he rx ould lieiS to make her under- 
stand that She hod to come hack. 

He stood before the door of her apartment and pressed the neat 
white button over th*> hand-printed eat a winch nad, Kathie 
Starkie — Norma Wcir. He'd never heard oj Norma Weir. 

From somevqj^ere within the apartment he heard a Util ring 
faintly and qs he waited there began in his mind a one-sided 
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tug-qf-war. * There was a pari of him that was ajraidy hoping 
she wouldnH he ihere^ knowing what the sight, tho sound and 
presence of her would do to htm. But there was another part. 
Without reason, which made him stay. 

He breathed in deeply. He felt sick and he knew he skoweTit. 
One thing he didnt want to do. 

**WelU l^k who^s here!*' The door had opened and she stood 
there. ' Well Jor crying out loud ' Tou^re the last person / ever 
expected to sec here." 

She hadn^t changed much. Her Jace seemed thinner that's all, 
but it was still the same face. Not really beautiful if you liked 
the him star types. 

She looked as ij she'd just got out of bed. She was wearing a 
house-coat, the same one as she used to wear, he remembered, her 
eyes looked tired and just above the line of her Ups was the pale 
mark of her lipstick. She had always tried to make her lips 
fuller by taking the lipstick a little over the natural outline of her 
mouth. 

'Tou'ie caught me at a pne time,** she said. **But come in,** 
She turned, holding the door open for him. He entered the apart- 
ment. It was a nice enough sort of place. A bit b0er than any- 
thing he could ajord at the moment. 

"Well, sit down," she said and wmed him to one of a pair of 
Jloral-paltemed chairs which croivded out art electric fire. "Haven't 
been up long. One helVof a night last rnght." 

He sat down hesitantly^ on the edge of the chair. ^ It was her 
voice which had changed most, it was husky and sounded tired. 

" So,*' she said, silhng opposite him in the other chair. " What\ 
new With you, Doacer Then as an afterthought. "Oh, we'd 
better keep ouj voices down if you don't mind. Norma's still 
asleep.** 

"Norma." The Jirst word he'd spoken since seeing her. 

"We shaie this place together. More than a year now. One 
hell of a night last night. Tou know how it canjbe." 

He nodded. Yes. he knew how it could be. 
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what hings you along to this part of the world?” she 
asked^agaift. 

"I er . . How was hi to say it? Hoio wui he to start 
getting around to it? "Oh, 1 thought I'd look in and see you, 
iCathie. 1 ... er ... I thought you might like to know. I’m . . . 
er . . . I’m lined up for another start.” 

She raised her eyebrows and nodded. "I'd read somewhere 
where you had been thinking about it. Best of luck.” 

"Thanks.” 

She leant back into the chair and closed her eyes. 

"How’s Vince?” he asked. 

" Vince?” she sat up and'almost laughed. "Vince? I haven’t 
seen Vince for . . . it must be three years. In the States the last 
time I heard about him. I thought you knew.” 

"I heard he went away,” he said. “/ didn’t know what he 
was doing." 

"Mo," she said. “He decided we weren't as ready-made for 
each other as we'd imagined. Mo, I haver? t heard from Vince for 
years.” 

"What are you doing?” he asked. 

She slurn^urd back into the chair again and stroked her eyebrows 
with her fingertips. 

"Club hostess,” she saiV.* ' Oh, now don't look like that.” 

" Look like what ?" How had he looked? He supposed he had 
always assmated club hostesses with girh like Chrissie Messener. 
But that wasn’J altogether true. 

"Morma too,” she said. "Oh^it’s the best way I know oj to 
make a living if your alimony doesn’t come ^ough.” 

"Kathie that’s one of the ihing^. .. I ... er ... I 

wanted to talk about . . .you see .. . things have keen a bit tough 
. . . it’ll be all right in a month or so wheti I get into shape and 
Cotter can line up something for me.” 

She nodded wearily. "It’s all right. Docker,” she said. She 
stood up. "I st^pose I should offer you a drink or somilhing.” 
She walked over to a small cabinet. "Like one?” 
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**Only if . if . , .you'ie having onef he said, 

'It might straighten me out. And helf^ie me^ I codid do u ith 
some straightening out. * 

The dnnk that ^he pound and handed to him restored a lotjyj 
that confidence he had suddenly lost at th^ door. 

He said. "Pve been thinking about having another crack at the 
title. OJ I Off s€ ... I ... I just can't walk into a title flight now 
, . . It's been too long . . .'but after a ivhile . . /’ 

But his voiii trailed away and he look refuse in the glass. It 
hadn't u or kid out as he thought it would. Shi didn't seem to tare 
much whether he was there or wasn't then. But she was tired ^ 
which probably accounttd for it. Ihtre was so much he wanted to 
say. So much he u anted to talk about. About old times and 
thi fun tki V use I to have lotiitlur and how it wouU all he the same 
again if sht tarru hack, and now he uas started a^aiUy th y could 
start agath too. Where uete all thos^ things he had worked out 
to say * He (canted to tell her hou much he had rriisstd hir and 
how important it was for him that she should conic lack. Iliaicns! 
Why couldn't hi say than ^ 

But he sat thi\e looking at her, sipping hi\ dnnk. 

*'Kaihtt . . . but his tongue ItemhleJ ihi worduand dropped 
the thought uhiih ht had so pauetdly constructed in his mind. 

... It . . ihwgs . . . things anul so good at ihi moment^ 

Kathie ... hut inside a year . . . I'll be on the u ay up again . . . 
I was. . . er . . . thinking we could stt'rf up again." ^ 

There f Hi d said it^ 'Not exactly as he hnd planned it. 

She looked across to him from the chan, sharply. 

'W/un I ^et .^ovig, diat is.* He spoke more rapidly this 
lime. "It'd be bittA' than this night club business, wouldn't 
She sighed ared said: ''les I suppose it would." She stood up 
again. "Would you like another dnnk she asked. 

"No ... no thanks ...” What was he scared of 
Hi rose suddenly and crossed to her, holding his glass out for 
her. He wanted to swing her around and take held of her, kiss 
her, feel her small neat body ft into him. 
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Jife reached out and took her arm. She smiled mechanically 
andwqfted his hand then she gave him the glass. 

rjcase^ Docker y* she said sUll smiling. ' Drink up your 
drink.^ Vm that damn tited.*' 

He drank it quickly. ^ Welh she hadn't exactly said no^ even 
if he hadnH explained himself propet ly. But she understood. 
She knew him like the back of het band. Oh, spe must have 
guessed. 

"PH ring you, Kathie . . . Pll ting you and let you know how f 
gei on .. . if evetything s going all tight, we can see each other 
again and . . . and . . he began stammeiingly. 

**0f coutse. Docker. Igu ting trie any time and lef^s hope you 
do all tight with the title climb.*' i>hc winked and wtinkled up 
her nose. '7 knowyoiHl be jinef she said. 

**Co(^-bye fCaihic . . . as soon as I gei sifitted Pll . , . fll . . . 
ring you oi something . . .** 

Docker. So good to ee you again. 

And the door closed. Well, the nex^ llano rias up to him. 
He just had to make eiety post a unnnei Jtom nou on and by 
Chiist, he would too. He uoulJ. Therr'd le no stopping him 
now. 

Kathie* shut the doot, turned and yawned She ivalked lo 
the window and, shicldwgBhn eyrs against the light, dtew the 
cut tains. 

Not ma galled fiom the (/rdioom. *'iVho in theViell was that 
at this tithe oj dayj** 

Kathie cal ted back: ''this time of day/ It's afiet thuc.** 
And she walked slowly into the bedtoovi. .Noima was sitting up 
in one of the iivin beds. 

''It wasidt one of those chataciets ftom last jtighf, nas tl/** 
she asked. Then she pulled a wry face. "God, my mouth tastes 
like hell.** 

“ The visitotf said Kathie, "was my husband. ' 

"Tour what^V 

"Well, my exf collected Kathie. 
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''OA, the Mhterr 

'*He was once^*' said Kathie. '*Somiims 1 feel* that fsony 
for the poor bugger, He^s going to tty and make a cor^e-bacL 
Or so he says.'' 

^'Welir 

"Tou^d think he'd know by nowf Kathie said. Vince, you 
know the one I told you about ^ he was his manager. He said 
he was lucky to get out cf His last fight so lightly. Sometimes I 
think Vime might have airanged that just to make it easier for 
him and me." 

"Must have been funny seeing him again, after all that time." 

Kathie sat on the bed and kicked ojf her slippers then removed 
hei house-goxvn. "Yes," she said, "it was funny." 

"No heartbeats can he heard over this side of the room." 

"Oh, Gawd," she said and swung herself into bed. * "I was 
bored with that one a month after I married him." 

And she pulled the covers up over her. 

"What soil of day is it/" asked Norma. 

"Didn't look," said Kathie. 

He should hrivc really seen her again before he came 
up here to Middlesficld but il> wouldn’t haw* done any 
good. He had to have something concrete to ‘6ffer her. 
After he’d won lus fight to-nighfe it'd all be so easy, she’d 
only be too happy about things. 

He supposed it wohld have been asking too much for 
her I 0 come up to Middlesficld. It would have been nice 
but it wasn't that important. The big thing would be 
when he saw her again. 

Oh, he knew uow it could all look to anybody who 
didn’t undcr^^aiid how he felt and what she meant to him. 

How was it again Arch. Reynalds described the same 
sort of thing down in Evelyn Road once? "He kept 
sniffin’ after her like a great hairy dog chasin’ up a bitch 
on heSit.” 

Well, it was nothing like that with him but he couldn’t 
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put yito words the feelings he had for her over the 
last four years. OH, it had nothing to do with just 
being. jp bed with her. It was just ... oh, he didn’t 
know. 

How could this man describe such emotions? How 
could he explain that strange, strange indefinable quality 
which ignored reason and kept 1pm forever clutching at 
that delicate thread of hope which Remained within him, 
nurtured by desire and strengthened by a look, a word, 
the absence of a word ? How easily for this man, could 
the most innocent action, phrase, word, sigh, be miscon- 
strued to be some symbol bf a love which no longer existed, 
or never did exist. 

“You and yqur quarter -past!” Flic^boys were return- 
ing from the Angel, Felton leading, flattering down 
the steps into the dressing room, with Ford shouting at 
him above the music. “You ought to flippin’ ’^ell know 
at your age that pub do*, ks are always’ ten bloody minutes 
fast." 

"I don’t know anything about pub clocks,” said Felton. 

"We nugkt have had tilne to drink that last beer in 
comfort,” Ford said. 

“Well, you didn’t fiat'c to drink it just because I 
offered to buy it,” Felton said. 

"If you reckoned it was so late, wlfv even otter.'’" argued 
Ford. 

“I never thought you’d havathc bad manners to accept 
it,” said Felton. "It was manners to otlijr to buy it, but it 
was bloody bad manners to accept.” 

But to Ford the matter was closed. He looked across 
to Happy. 

"Where’s your manager?" he asked. 

"Over at the boozer," said Coombes. 

"Well, he’d»better hurry up," said Ford. “You^o in, 
in a minute.” 
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"Don’t strain your hernia,” said Coombes. "Ht ’ll be 
along.” 

Ford began filling a resin tray. "Are }ou ^^oing to 
make it last the distance to-night?” lie asked Coombes. 

"You bet,” said Coombes, and he was on his feet again, 
moving about the loom with almost the malhenititu al 
grace of ^ ballet dancer. "I’m not going to do anything 
reckless to-night, notVith the Gortler fight at Nottingham 
next week.” 

"You’d better watch out Watson don’t sneak in a fast 
one and spread that beautiful nose of youis all over your 
face,” said Felton. "I hear this Watson is a pretty fast 
fighter.” 

Coombes stop]ied sparring about. He stood in the 
centre oi the floor and put Ins hands on his hips. "Listen 
to me,” he said. "If he as much as touches nic on the 
conk ril'sweai theic'll be murder. Bloody niutdcr.” 

Ford laughed. "What’s the mattci, llappy.^” he 
asked. "What’s so wonderful about your nose 

Coombes walked *icro^s to the miiioi. ‘It’s beautiful,” 
he said. Then he turned to Void. * It J^^bl happens, 
that when 1 finish m this game I want to look like a 
human being and not a pekinese (nip.' 

"Some hope,’' said Ford. "By the time you just get to 
the title ehm illations 'I’ll take a bet >our nose’ll be flatter 
than a boaid.” 

"Well, I tell )ou,” said Coonibe*?. "You tan siart 
taking up a tolle^-,Mori for the first joker who hits it.” 

The young figffter’s managei entered with two handlers. 
The converwtion between the four of them dioppcd to 
whispers as the future champion sat on the foiin with his 
hands outstretched, liaving his gloves filled with the 
exaggerated care always associated with these things. 

Dotker watched them disinterestedly. He fell cold 
just sitting there. Now that the room had been evacuated 
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by all except the two stadium boys and Happy i.;oombes 
.and iRis^tecijiUj a chill deemed to descend on the place, 

Jle'djiave (me or two things to say to Coiici when tlic 
man arrived, leaving him here like this. Anybod> would 
think he >vas nothing but a lousy prelim kid in the place 
tor the first time. 

The music stopped, cutting short tlic pLiintjvc tdiics of 
the young singer with the diy-cleancd voice who had been 
entertaining the audience. Befoic the amplified voice ot 
the announcer was heard the whip entered from the 
auditorium, 

'Tl.ippy Coombes!*’ he called, "they’re waiting for 
yon/’ 

Ford said: "Good luck, Happy." 

'1 he lis^htwcight stood up and one ol the handlers threw 
the boy's gown around him. OA., thanks," Coombes 
said. 

'Fhc manager hurried up the steps* ahead ol the boy 
and held open the doors. He almost ran through his 
handlers following him wdth a clatU'r of but J^ets, 

As the doi>rs swung shuf, Foid said: ‘ Another three 
yeais, Danii), and wc'li be telling the wwJd how Happy 
Cloombes sat in this vei'^ ^siiig mom. He’s a coinine* 
champion if I ever saw^ one." 

"Maybej" said Felton cjtuitiously. Maybe." 

"No maybc,.,djbiput it. I’m walliha, to take evens that 
he'll make the national title inyde two years the rate he s 
going." 

"It’s hard to say," said Felton. 

Ford turned to Docker. "What do you rcc l^yi. Docker ?" 

“Flelooks alllight to me,* he said, "Of course ) 0 u can’t 
tell until you see him work, but he Iooks all right.*’ 

"You bet he looks all right," said Ford. "And he fights 
all light too. The trouble with you, Danny, is, you’iffe still 
living in the days of Gentleman Jim Corbett. There’s 
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been a lot of fighters since him, you know. And good 
ones. And Happy Coombes is going to be another one.'' 

Felton refused to be hammered into anything . "1*11 
tell you what I think of him after I’ve had a look at liim." 
he said. Then he looked across to Docker. “You’re 
all right, are you ?” he asked. T mean, you've got some- 
one looking after you 

Starkie nodded. ^T’m O.K.,” he said. “You go in 
there if you want to.” 

"If you need anything, we’ll just be outside,” said 
Felton and to Ford he said: “Let’s take a look at your 
champion and see how good he really is.” 

“You’ll see how good he is. the second the fiist bell 
goes.” said Ford as thev went through the swing doors 
into the audiloiium. ‘ 1 might be only half > out 'age but 
I reckon 1 can spot ’em as good as you or anyone else.” 

As the -doors swung closed there came a roar from the 
crowd. Coombes’ reputation as an up-and-coming 
fighter had certainly gone ahead of him. Here was a boy 
to watch, a local boy who w'as fast making gcxid in the 
business. His entrance revitalised the audienc<e with a new 
interest, particularly after the run of the mill stuff which 
had been offered as entertamKidnt piior to this. The 
patrons had paid good \noucy to see good fighting and 
there wasri t a conno'lsieui 111 the audience who was not 
looking forward with some anticipation to the next two 
bouts. There was stiU a <;hance that the couple of bob 
investment would|^sult in some handsome entertainment. 



CHAPTpR TEN 


Starkie sdt alone in the dressing room. He was glad to 
be alone, thankful that the others would be out of it when 
Gutter arrived. If there had to be any scene, and there 
would be, he could say and do what he wanted witliout 
any fear of what anyone might think. Not that he cared 
two damns what the others thought but there was a 
chance it could queer him if the story got around.,^ 

Oh, people talked, theie wasnit anyfioubt about that, 
and each time they told the stoiv i( became a little 
different. No, he was glad be was alone. Anti he’d tell 
Cotter. 

Was it the place or was it just him f The muscles in 
his legs seemed chilled to stone. None of the othei boys 
who had sh^ed the room seemed bothered with the cold 
so perhap^it was himself. Just nerves, perhaps. Though 
why in Christ’s name he .should have nerves at his age, 
he didn’t know. Or was it bet^use of his age-* He’d 
fought mqre fights than^the icst of the roonf had, put 
together. * With the exception <<i Johnstone. Poor 
bastard, he must have taken ^ few in his time. That’s 
one way he wouldn’t finish up. 

Starkie stood up and made a half-hehrted attempt to 
get his circulation moving and carry some vjpimtli down 
to his legs. He skipped for a few moments and then 
pushed out his left hand in a quick iU«.cession of Jabs. 

But his movements were slow and without any of the 
fire upon whicji.he had built his reputation. 

Oh, there wasn’t any point in all that dancing abeut> 

149 
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He’d wariK up quic]^‘ enough within tlie first few minutes 
of the fight- Deakon would keep jiis distance fo^ a start, 
he’d be too worried about fighting someone with a name 
like Starkie to do anything rash in the first couple of 
rounds. 

But he was still cold. If thrreM been anything wnmg 
with hinu the doctor would have spotted it quick enough. 
No, it was ^afe to say there w^as nothing wrong with him 
physically, but everybody knows how a man’s thinking 
can get someone balled up just as much as a strained 
muscle. 

Oh, he’d feel better when he, got into the ring or when 
Cotter got down there and Red started a mas'^age. The 
best thing he could do now was sit down and take a kip. 
Just iclax until tiic time came. After all relaxj^ition was 
just as impottaiit as anything else and if he was being 
badgered by nerves, there was nothing he could do about 
it but relax. 

So he sal down on the form again and swung his legs 
out in Iront of him then rested his back against the end 
locker. 

He closed his eyes and took refuge in tK- darkness 
which enfolded him. 

In the darkness he fa’t scciuc, rather as a small child 
feels wheE it pulls /Jie blankets over its hcafi in tliose 
lonely moments befoy sleep. lie folded his* arms high 
across his chest his hands gripping citlicT shoulder and 
rested his chin jit the V formed by his wTiSts. 

There wasn’t /cally much point in getting het up over 
Cotter not being around. It w^ould all be di/ferent after 
to-night, anyhow, and who was f ’otter? Who was 
Deakon for that matter? He’d never heard of Deakon. 
Neither had he been impressed by him at the weigh-in 
that , afternoon. He looked all right, like a thousand 
Other boys in his class, a long-armed gangling kid who had 
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too much confidence for his age. Ttfe boy wa» down four 
pounds on»him and those extra four pounds made a lot 
'of difference when they came behind a well slung right 
or they^ested on you in a clinch. To hell with anything 
Cbtter said, he was out to get the whole thing over with 
as quickly as he could and put it all behind him. Deakon 
wouldn’t be any problem. It wouldn’t be half bagji if he 
was as sure of everything as he was pf Deakcti.* Kathie, 
for instance? But there shouldn’t be any doubts about 
her, hadn’t she said herself all he had to do was to get 
back there again? Maybe that’s what he wasn’t so sure 
of. If he could talk to her again all he needed was con- 
fidence and she was the one who could give him that, 
never mind about Cotter and his continual talk. It’d 
do him more good than a million Coders to kno^^ she 
was in tRe audience. Inspiration if you like, but that’s 
what he needed; just something to make the whole trip, 
the fight, every^thing worth while. JSio, it wasn’t just 
money. But that was part of it; money could get a lot 
of things back. 

It was useless trying to re^ax the way he wTis. Anyhow 
you wouldtt’f expect anybody to be able to relax in an 
ice box and that’s what this dressing room was. Gold, 
bloody cold. Impefsonal, tuo many people had used it. 

The fight was warming up well ingide. He ooiild hear 
the reactiofis of the crowd climbing a little higher, each 
surge in a serka of closely graduated steps. 

Well, let ’em get their moiTey’s wortfi with this one 
because the way he felt he wouldn’t keei,^the match with 
Deakon going any longer than he could help. To hell 
with the fight — it wasn’t the whole w^orld, it was just a 
— what was it Vince used to say? — a n^eans to an end. 

A cold draught blew into the room from the door 
which led to the^corridor exit. He shivered involuntarily 
and walked slowlv across to shut it. 
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It was ^en that‘s he noticed the p/none for the first 
time, almost hidden away behind a one>sided beaver- 
board partition. He was hardly conscious of* walking 
towards the instrument and dialing the operator. 

"Can I help you?” 

"HeUo.” 

“Ym, can I help you ?” 

"Er — r— — -just a^ minute will you?” 

He patted his overcoat pockets and extracted a handful 
of coppers and silver. 

"Hello,” he said, “I want to make a trunk call — to 
London — how much will that be?” 

There was a slight pause. '‘One and nine for three 
minutes,” the operator said. 

He spread thcimone) before him on tlie phone ledge 
and counted out the sum in coppers and sixpences. 

"Tve pot the right money,” he said. 

"What number are you calhng?” tlie operator asked. 
"Don’t insert the coins until 1 tell you ...” 

It wasn’t until he heard the purr-purr of the ringing 
signal did he experience that same sensation he’d felt the 
day he'd seen her after Cotter had signed .him. His 
stomach tightened and as cold as he was, he felt a trickle 
of perspiration run horri his armpit down the side of his 
body, the palm of his clenched right hand felt clammy. 
He was suddenly conscious also of his heart which had 
become unnaturally loud and fast. Thr vm e clamping 
his stomach abruptly relaxed and for no accountable 
reason he wanted vo vomit. 

The impartial voice oi the operator cut in above the 
ringing signal. 

"Your number docs not answer,” it said. 

He was about to say: "It’s all right, then, I’ll ring 
again later,” when the ringing stopped^ and he heard 
another voice. 
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"'Hello/' a woman said. 

“I — V— fiello." He mentally fumbled desperately 
sorting^ut the set phrases one normally has put aside for 
beginnings and endings of telephone conversations, 

"Hello,” the woman said again. 

God! What could he say? What did he want to say? 
Oh, he knew what he wanted to s^y but lie’d^lmv^ to get 
around to it. Why was he always *so confused when it 
came to telephones? 

"Kathie?” he asked. "Katliic?” 

“You want to speak to Kathic?” the voice asked. 

"Js that Kathie?” Slarkie said. 

"I’m sorry,” the woman answered. "Kathie’s not in 
at the moment. She won’t be jmany minutes, though. 
I’m expecting her back «)ny time.” 

“Oh, I sec,” He'd not been prepared for this. The 
woman who’d answered the phone must have been 
Norma, Wasn’t that the woman Kathie was sharing 
the place with? 

“Could I give her a message f Shell be ba^ k any time,” 
Norma was ^ying. 

“Message? Er. . . Vince had been the one for 
telephone conversaiionS. • Fie could go on for hours, 
just as if the person was thcie m the room with him. 
There was that time •when th^y were 5xing the 
MinelH fif^t and Vince talked tb New York. Three 
iiours he spoke on tin* pho^e to Minelli’s manager 
reading the contract over to him anck arguing about it 
and making changes. Three hours, until it was hard to 
believe that the other party was three th<^isand miles 
away. And at that lime Vince had never even met 
Minelli’s manager, he was *i perfect sti anger and Vince 
talked to him as though he’d known the man all 
his life. 

“I said could I give her a message?” 
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“Oh— if ^ithic be back— er— ” 

He suddenly wanted to escape, tfcrust down the^receiver 
and forget he ever tried to ring her. The phone was 
moist from the perspiration weeping from his hand, but 
his lips were dry and he ran his tongue over them quickly, 
then wiped his mouth with the sleeve of his free arm. 

'Tf •shQ’s coming back — would you ask her to — to — 
ring me. . . r 

"Of course," the voice answered. "Who will I say is 
ringing ?" 

"This is — this is Docker — ^here — Docker Starkie." He 
felt suddenly sclf-conscious at .hearing himself speak his 
own name into the instrument. 

"Mr. StJirkic," the woman faithfully repeated at the 
other end of the ^ivire. , Then she asked : ^Does phe know 
where to ring you?" 

"No,"- he said abruptly. 

"Then ..." 

"Fm — Fm not in London," he said. "Er — Fm at 
Middlesfield. When will siic be back do you think?" 

The woman said slowly and deliberately: "I expect 
her back any minute now." 

"Well . . ." he began. "Fm.at*^ Middlesfield, sec. Wail 
a minute, will you?" ' 

The phone’s number was po longer legible on the 
instrument, the celluloid panel having long bedh burnt out 
by cigarette butts. He searched beiK^h the maze of 
pencilled drawings and phone numbers scribbled on the 
instruction postfjr fixed above the phone ledge. 

"Middlesf.cld 4872, that’s the number of the phone." 

"Just a moment and FU get a pencil," Norma said. 

He changed the receiver to the other ear and wiped 
his sweating hand on his coat. Oh, he knew everything 
he wanted to ask her now, but wasn’t. that always the 
way? He just wanted her to say that whatever he did 
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would be woilh while and that when he got up there 
again tiey* could both pick up again where they left off 
and cvgiy thing would be the same as it was again and . . . 

‘'Yes, now what was that number again, please?'’ the 
woman asked from out of the receiver. 

'‘Numl)cr 

"The number you just gave mc^” 

“Oh . . What was the bloody humber? 

He looked hard at the poster again. “Middlcsfield 
he said. 

“Middlesfield 4872. Txe wiittcai that down. You’d 
like her to call you?” 

'Yes, yes, please,” he said. ‘But . . . well . . he 
stumbled and stammered again. ^“1 — you sec — I ha^^en’t 
mucli tiiiie . . . it'll liave to be, vfRi know . . . if she comes 
in pictt) soon,” 

“I’ll give her your message the moment sne ailixes in,” 
said the woman. 

“Er — thanks- I . . .” said Starkie, and there was a 
long pause as the) both waited toi cither c^iothei w^oid 
01 for the other parts to hahg up. He heaid her ring off 
and the opeiatoi's xoue talking to him* 

“If\ou ha\e hni^cd* pit )e ic place ycmi leceiver,” 

“Yes — ves— thank you,” lie said, and he jdaced the 
instrument* in the cradicf 

He had little time before she rati** back; time enough 
to get exactly what he wanted to say to her all ready. 
No hitches this time, he’d have it all xforked out so that 
he could say it xvithout having to think Iclb hard about it. 

“For Christ's ‘Jake, Docker!” 

He turned shaiply at the sound of the voice to see 
Cotter’s red face, creased with anger, looking at him Irom 
behind the bcaverboard partition. 

“Where in life hell hav% you been? Me and^Red 
have been looking all over the bloody joint for you. 
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Come in, for Christ’s sake and sit down. You’ic due in 
there aftei this fijjht.'' 

Starkie frowned Where had he been ’ had 

Cotter been, leaving him to spend the night in the bloody 
dressing room f 

Cotter was already behind him and usheiing him into 
the dr^sskig room. Ryd was standing by the table with 
the trainer’s bag opfen. 

What's the matlei with you? ’ Cotter asked. "Cold^” 
He grasped the o\ercoa( Starkie had about his shoulders 
and took it ofl. 

Anger began to spifad o\ei Starkie slowly. He felt 
his face ledden and that unbearable ten^^ion around his 
mck He ileiichcd Ins hands hard so that his nails bit 
into the flesh of his pamis V\ords which lorncd from 
the thoughts in his brain chokid themseKes in an effort 
to be released His jaw began to work stiffly but his 
tongue remained stuck to the roof of his mouth. 

1 , . . I , . w-w-w-waiting ... he stammered uselessly. 

' I or Chrut's sake/ said C otter still sUtnng him to the 
table 'Ye»u should have Known btUei i^^han just sit 
around tiie place btiffening up like this. What’s the 
matter with vou, Docker^ For er»m’ out loud, don’t 
you reahsp how important this is to-night^” 

Staiku shook his *iead and tned to free hpnself from 
the cLimp ol anger wtiicli held him fast. 

Why couldn’t he say what he wanted to say^ Christ* 
What was it hol&ng him like this ^ All night he’d been 
waiting fur Gotfei, to tell him exactly what he thought of 
him, how h€ wasn’t used to being left around m a freezing 
dressing room like a lousy pielim mug and that if Cotter 
knew anything about the business at all he wouldn’t 
have left him like he did and for two pins he’d toss in the 
whofe box and dice and leave* Cotter holding the bag and 
he could do what he liked about it. 
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But every muscle seemed in direct revolt 'against tht 
will of lids ’mind. 

“Jesijs!” The word escaped through his locked jaws. 
It was the only word. 

Staikic was suddenly aware of another person in the 
room. It was a handler from Deakon’s team, deputised 
to watch the bandaging. 

“Sit down, Docker,” said Red, “anti give us your mitts." 

He extended his hands (o Red, palms up on the table. 
7 he palms were white and moist with a hue of ted across 
them where his nails had pinched the flesh. 

Red slipped the loop •of the bandage over Starkie’s 
right thumb and began winding the material about the 
man’s hand. 

Red cpuld bandasce well, keeping aiT even tension on 
the clotli thioughout the w^hoic opeiation, lie applied 
the strips of plaster and said quicth in a broad Noith 
Clountry accent: ''All light, lack closcf your hand/' 

Starkie did so 
"(J.K,?" 

‘'Yeah." , 

Theie w^s something comfoiiing about the bandaging, 
there seemed some^ser\!lii^/ in the tightness of it, some 
protection and in a stiange wa)^ warmth. 

Cotter said nothing wihile the bnndagmg was going 
on but he*at on the edge of the taole w^atching Starkie 
( loscly. 

He’d never seen Staikic like tha^*bcfore, all that 
stammering and working himself into a^vhite lage over 
nothing. How far was he gone? Still you^an't expect 
anyone to take the punishment Staikie had taken 
over the past ten ycais without it leav^mg its mark. But 
all the same he’d be lui ky if he got another six months 
work out of hinv* Still, cventhat’d be enough time to tnakc 
the effort pay off with the right set-ups. It was a cinch 
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Deakon’s rhan had noticed it and unless Starkic really 
got behind it to-night and put Dcakon away qiuckly it 
might start a lot of talk in the business. Oh, v^hat the 
heU, there was always that sort of talk around the game. 
Well, he’d see how good Staikie was to-night and it was 
an open ender contiact, he ( mid ditch the whole thing 
in the'm«>rmiig if the man didn’t come up to scratch and 
write it all off to experience. It was a little disappointing 
though if Starkic w«‘S well on the wav. But he couldn’t 
be too bad, after all, the quack O.K.’d him and if any- 
thing had been wrong, if he was too far gone, the doc 
would have said something. 

Red finished the other hand and (lottei looked across 
to DeakonN man. 

‘'All right he asketL» 

Deakon’s man gunned. * Good enough,” he said. 

Red said: ' How do they feel, Doclei 

“Oh — er— thcy’ie good. Real good,” he tUiswered. 

Why (ouldn^t they get dj this over with.-* When was 
Kathie gomjg to ring? Foigit about Clottei, he’d keep 
until after the hght. He’d be straightenecl^ out by then 
and tel] him exactly what he thought about* him, leave 
that until after the fight. The niost important thing was 
Kathie. How long wcmld the figlit go on in tlieie, he 
wondeied. Long c^iough for^liim to talk to Kathie? 
Gawd, now he’d «taitvd it, he had to talk to her. He had 
to have another tiy at *1 lying what he thought about 
things. He'd hAste to tell her that he was doing all this 
for her and shc^iiad to come back to him. Why was it he 
could nevci'^ay these things to hei when he spoke to her ? 
Why did he get all screwed up in his head like he did ? He 
knew what he wantc cl to say but he could never get .the 
thoughts into any sort of w'ords. All he did was stand 
thcri, like a great dumb on and stammei and stuttci 
and • . . 
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His thinking was cut sliort by an almost frenzied roar 
bom ihe^audilorium. 

The Rghi was over in thcic. It sounded mighty like it. 
But couldn’t be, not yet! Kathie hadn’t rung back. 
Oh, she’d ring the miniite she got into the flat, hadn’t 
ilie other woman promised Ih^it? Hell, the fight couldnH 
be over yet. 

The doors opened and Felton enfeit^d with ford at his 
bide. 

“i told you,” Ford was saying, “I told you, didn’t I?*’ 
He was lidiiig high on a wa\e of tiiumph. '‘The boy’s a 
genius. A genius if I <\tB saw one. Didn’t 1 say he’d 
stop Watsoni* VV^eicn't those nn very words?” 

The> were in the loom now with Felton talking bjjck. 
“Fll adiniit you said Happv’d wiu, but ^ hat I want to 
know would he still ha\e won if Watson hadn’t hit him 
on the nose and flattened it all over ins face?” 

“Would he have won.'*” lord’s voiet' was edged with 
biting scoin. “Of course he’d have bloody won. He 
was ahead all the way on my scoring long befjic Watson 
hit him on thg conk,” 

'Then it \^as over, btarkic clenched his bandaged fist 
and rubbed it hard ipto the aim of his other hand. If 
the fight was ovii he was to go iti thcie now. But he 
wasn’t read^. It wasn’t light he slimld }ia\c*to go in 
just at that moment when he experts! her to ring at any 
second. Any second, that’s wh^t Norma on the phone 
said, didn’t she? Expected her back a.%f second. 

“Gloves, Docker.” 

“What? . . . what 

Red lepcated it. “Gloves, Docker,” he said. 

“Yeah . . . gloves.” 

He felt Cotter’s breath as the little man put his lips 
close to his ear and almost spat the words at him. 

“Jeeeesus Cheristl What’s the matter with you^ 
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What the bloody heil’s biting you ? Act like you’ve got 
a bit of sense, will you, Docker he said. ‘*A\ jeast you 
can act as if you know what’s going on!'' 

“Yes . . . yes, Al . , . I’m with you, Al," Starkie said. 
“I — I — you sec, Al, it was this . . • this . . . sitting around 
and . . 

Bu* h^ gave up trying to explain himself away and there 
was really no poin* in trying to tell Cotter all about it 
now and start a fus^. He’d tell him all about it after the 
fight and then he’d really tell him. Aftci the fight and 
after talking to Kathie. It was silly to make an issue 
out of it now. 

Red was starting to fit his glo\cs. From inside the 
arena lie heard the babble ot a crowd fade out while above 
it came the tiiv-d strams of a well-woin march played 
by a needle which should have been (hanged a dozen 
records .back. 

“Al," he said. “Ah' 

“What is it?" 

“Al . . . 1 — cr — I’m expecting a phone call . . . it’s . . . 
pretty — pretty impoitant — do you think you can stall 
things a little ..." 

“Arc you ( razy Cotter'sia..c was close to him again. 
“Hold up everything while you take a bloody phone call? 
What’s tiie matter ^yith you, JJocker?" 

“1 — I — you see, Al. She’s expected back any minute — 
might even be picking up the phone right now ..." 

“Featuie bou.^l Docker Starkie!" The whip crashed 
through the doors and shouted the words from the 
landing. ^ 

“All right, lad," Cotter called back. He slapped 
Starkie on the back. “All right. Docker. Now, let’s see 
what you can do." 

Starkie stood up and held his gown, ^bout him with 
crossed arms. 
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‘'AI,” he said. ‘*You sure you couldn’t hofd things up 
for a minute . . . I . . .you see, A1 . . , 1 '' 

Cotter waved a hand across his face to silence him and 
pushed him firmly towards the steps. 

'"Forget about the phone/' said Cotter. “The boys’ll 
be here and if anyone rings they can always get a message 
to you. For Christ’s sake, Docker. You’re no* playing, 
>ou know, we’re in tins thing foi keeps.” 

“Yeah. Yeah — ^A1 — 1 ' He tiicd to turn and 

signal either Belton or Ford but hr was already up the 
steps and tliiough the swing doois into the passageway 
which led to the ring witli Cotter and Red on cither side 
of him. 

He walked a tiillc unsteadily. He felt di/zy and a 
little sk^ in the stonnuh. Cott r was 'light, if ske did 
ling back the boys’d explain it to lict and they’d ecitainly 
tell him m between rounds. That w«xs something of a 
consolation at least, riicie was that headache again, 
the dull diumnnng somcwlnre deep iii his head. He 
should have eaten something and to hell wifh Cotter. 

The coiiiHor seemed la^ too narrow, and it was as 
if the wallb* and ceiling were closing in on him. Nerves? 
It could be. He felt dn bandages around his hands 
beginning to get cold Iron his s\Vcat. 

He didn’t e\en notice Coombes, with a bloody towel 
over his face, surrounded by his te< n, biush past as they 
walked from the dimly lit pjissag:way into the haid, 
white arena. 

“Hold it here/’ said Cotter and he mught Starkie’s 
arm. “Got to time this thing light.” 

They stood at the edge of the crowd in the aisle wliich 
led straight down (o the ringside. The while light 
reflected back from the square of canvas like sunshine 
fiom a white roof. 

To Starkie the scene before him was as if he was viewing 
’ .s.R. — 0 
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it through the wrong eud of a telescope, everything 
seemed so distant. He rocked forwards and b.'^kwaids 
several times to try and bring it into peispectivc but the 
whites were too wlutc and tlie blacks were too black. 

A man in a dinner suit with a halo of light around his 
chest, was saying something ov ^r the aniphficr. 

Starki6 suddenly heard his name mentioned and a 
fanfare; he felt Cottar’s hand giip his arm and thiiisi him 
foiward. As he walked down the aisle he caught glimpses 
of the white, cuiious faces which turned as he passed 
them. 

There was no escape now. The best thing he could 
do was to get the whole thing over with a^ (juiikly as 
possible and get put of u. 



CHAPTER KLEVEN 


D(H>KtR Starkie sdl limply on the stool in the toincr of 
the ling, his aims resting on the cloth-bound ropes behind 
him. His legs were sti etched out in front of him and Red 
knelt befoic him, pommelling his calf muscles with his 
fingertips. Clutter stood outside the ropes and leant over 
into the ring, his fingers working into Starkie’s neck 
muscles. 

The fights m me auuiionum nan neen extinguished, 
leaving only a b.iltei) of powerful lamps diicxtly over the 
ring. A long wav away, in the o^icr cornel’, Starkie 
could see Deakon. lie had his back to the centre of the 
ring and was shuffling his boots into the resin tray. 

Starkie looked cautious^ aiound, in thc'icfleclton of 
the lighr fiotn the cans as he saw the ringsiders, their faces 
washed blank, staring jipw ud at him. 

"Ciumshicdd,” lit heard Coltgr sa> and he opened his 
mouth automatically as his manager thru*t the soft 
rubber pinector betwee'n his lips. 

He fumbled the shield with his tongue until it fitted 
over his teeth. It always somehow reminded him of a 
horse getting a bit fitted into its moufli whenever he took 
a gumshield. 

He fell Cotter’s lips touch his ear. ‘ K3hp away from 
him for a start,” Cotter said. ‘‘Jtwt get his measure; 
there’s no need to lusJi it. Feeling all right now:*” 

Starkie nodded and mumbled an O.K. through the 

gag. 

"Gtjod boy,” Cotter said. “ We’il show ’em lo-night, eh ?" 

163 
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A white-shifted man cKmbed through the jopes and 
waved the fighters into the centre ©f the ring, 

Starkie stood up and with Red, walked to the ; efcrce. 
He was a sad-looking man of about fifty with heavy 
pouches under his eyes and a nose which looked as if all 
the bone had been removed 4.t some time or other, 
leaving h^ni with an indiarulDber-likc bulge in the centre 
of his f«ice. 

. . so there’s no neea to go into all that crap/' the 
referee was sa^dng (o them in a low, hoarse voice. ‘'You’ve 
both been in the game long enoueh to know all about 
tliat. But remember fellers, thc'pcople here lo-night have 
paid gO(»fl money to see yon, so give ’em something 
worth while. All right — back to yonr cot:ners.*' 

As he walked "oack, -Red slipped the gown from his 
shoulders and slid through tlic ropes, taking with him the 
three-legged stool. 

Starkie curled his gloves around the ropes and pulled 
his weight forward, straining as he did so. Then he 
screwed his boots into the lesiii tray. 

The five-second bu//ei sotindcd and Starkie turned 
into the ring. He still felt cold and his hands were still 
sweating. He’d forgotten to aSk Cotter for the sugar. It 
would have to wail until the lound was over now. He 
champed his lower- jaw agakist the gumshield and 
clenched his fists lighJy inside his gloves. 

The bell rang. What was that again? The old fire- 
horsc, hearing the alarm, being the first to get into 
position for th(' traces? Without even having to think 
about it, his left shoulder dropped and his arm came up 
to a position level with it, his right elbow tucked itself in 
his ribs and his right hand all but smothered the lower 
part of his face, his eyes looking over the top of his glove 
as if over a parapet. 

Well, he’d still show them theic was life left in the old 
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grey yet. He’d still show them — Cotter, Kathie, every- 
body ^Yes, b> Christ, De«ikon. 

He j^iovcd slowly ujd deliberately into the ceutic of 
the ring and waited lor Dcakoii to lomc within reach. 
Red's massage had done little to lediuc the stiffness in 
his legs and as he luosed on the balls of his feel he felt liis 
c alf muscles knot. 

Dcakon was late 1 ( ixiiie his (driK'i, but lie walked to 
me L Stukjc with an almost disaimiiig confidence. He 
crouched low, a little too low, i» seemed, for his long 
fiamc His left irm was e^tc iided a shade too far and Ins 
right hand seinud \ li<uiion toe low Ills whole face 
was exposed and Ins bod) uncovciid He looked as it he 
was smiling at St irku his top Inp, m idc puffy by the* gum- 
shidd, v^as p 11 It cl a liai tioii lioirlhis lo^ei lip It was an 
ugl) smile, made inoie di igretable h\ the shipiiig icd 
gumshiclel winch w p visible m luu ol ici th 

Ills eyes wcic liaht blue looking Irft all the world as if 
iht pigment had been i icled fioin them bv the strong hght 
oveihead, his bod) was wJntf i id his lidii a^irtv vellow. 

But lor alj his confiden ?, the smile and almost jiunty 
appioacli^o the ceinrc of the ring, Starkie knew the kid 
was nervous HcVl vt mug I 'idly iiici it wasn’t 

thiough hard exercise, the vnWen liaii m his armpits 
told Starlgic that. 

Reassured, it was Stirkie’o tuin tc smile He fell good 
for the hrst time in the evening He kmw it, it was just 
the business of gelling back into the igam aftci all 
that time. And aftci this round hc^ even better. 
Gawd, he wished Kithie was sitting out K*ic. It’d be 
just like old times again. 

Deakon moved in rlosea, hi> eves never blinking, but 
staring, alert and nervously into btaikic’s. 

He was mgi^ solid th^n Staikie had imagiwed at 
wcigh-m. His shoulders were broad and his arms heavy. 
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He lo^i his weight inVhe lower hall of his body. His legs 
weie thin and his < best tapered nilo a trunk wilhf\ut hips. 

Dcakon led with a slow left and then almost inimped 
baek out of btaikie's i.iiige . It was the Inst piei e of action 
of the fight and the audience responded with an audible 
intake of breath. 

As tl e /?^lo\ e neared him, Starkie pushed it to one side 
with a sharp moseinent of his light hand and flicked a 
quick left at the rapid!) rno\ing Dcakon. 

Before Dcakon full\ lecoseied from his ba< k move, 
Staikie shuflled forward and pushed Ins left hand i^nto 
the buvS fart. Dcakon tiud to. move Ins head back with 
the glove and tins he did the fust time, but bunging his 
head forwaid again In almo'>t ran into Staiku’s second 
blow It was iioJ a liaRl punch but it must ha)c stung 
for the flesh on the chcektionc when tin ol(»\e connected 
turned wlnte, then rapidly ltd 

file blue c)es began to dun ovei with tears and 
Dcakon s lips comptesstd toge (h< i. 1 oi an instant, eveiy 
pait of liis^tiammg and nistiueliou Iclt him and he 
backed against the ropes dr^aclfulls nneer^un of what 
was to follow. 

lliesc things btaikie saw .md* instinc tivcls ho knew 
what the bov w«ts thinking and of the confusion which 
reigned in his niind^ He sluyfled closei to. him and 
flicked thicc more stinging punches to the yellow-haired 
target in front of him, then drove a savage hook into the 
youngster's exposal left side, just below the htiirt. 

The bov’s ino^th opened as his lower |aw went slack 
and a ved saemed to shioud those eyes which were, a 
few seconds ago, so aleit and ahve. 

Jam," said Starkie, half aloud. * Money for jam." 

The boy's arms reached out and c laspcd Starkie 
clumsily, his elbows pressing lEto his side ip an attempt to 
save himself from the punishment he knew must follow. 
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His jaw was resting on Starkie s ^nouider and Docker 
could ^ear the uneven breathing and feel the warmth 
of the hoy's breath on the side of his face. 

The^refeiee with the rubber nose shouted ‘'Break!*' 
and Starkie moved back. The boy was blinking the 
moisture out of his eyes and he wiped his saliva-covefed 
mouth with the back of his glove then ejected the^mucus 
from his nose with a seiies of snoits.* 

"^he advantage of )outh, Vintc used to say, was the 
ability to recover quickly. If you were ahead and wanted 
to jtay that way, you saw to it that you didnH give your 
man time to iccovcr. 

But the inter ventioii of the referee had given Dcakon 
enough time to iero\ri, at least partially. He >.stood 
uncasily^ou his* flat Icct and folh^wed Staikie as the older 
man circled liim slowly looking lor that op(‘ning which 
would allow him to finish the fight quit kly an^ i Iranly 
with as little effort as possible. 

Starkie watched the boy with interest. Deakou didn’t 
look like a bad kid at all. With a lot more experience 
and some hard work he •had the makings of a good 
fighter. Me certainly had the Irody for it. 

A red patch seared :n oelow the hc.ut where he 

had hooked the boy. I( must Imvc been painful, nearly 
finishing tjie fight as it did. He shi^Tled tow'afds the boy 
but Deakbn moved back out of « acli. He could see 
Dcakon was determined to play the rest of tlie round out 
and not give away any chances whi(J:i#would allow him 
to hit hard. 

Deakon was scared. His eyes showecN^t; they were 
wide open and moving quickly from his face to his gloves. 
Tlie boy’s breathing was fast, too fa a for the energy he 
had expended and he was trying to swallow to moisten a 
throat made (jiisy^ by gulpjng too much air whci* they 
clinched. 
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The crowd had grovJn silent after what nad seemed to be 
the end of the contest a few moments back. heard 
one or two isolated voices from somewhere in th^i audi- 
torium urging him to finish Deakon off. Only one or two 
voices, for Deakon was plainly the favourite with the mob. 

He shuffled up to Deakon again but the boy moved 
back qiicyy and flatfootedly without making any attempt 
to counter. ^ 

So this was his come-back ? Well, there certainly wasn’t 
much in this fight to have got upset about. Oh, he hadn’t 
lost much in his time out — it was experience that counTed 
and he had plenty of that. 

He began to feel a little sorry for the yellow-haired kid 
with the wide, nervous eyes, who was standing there 
almost helpless in* front Jif him. But, he reasoned, why 
should he feel sorry for him? If the position was reversed 
he couldn’t expect any sympathy from Deakon; and if the 
kid won he looked the sort who wouldn’t waste any time 
in telling the world how he beat the great Docker Starkie 
in one rouncj. It was the sort of triumph one could live 
on for the rest of one’s life. S»dll, better not ^finish it just 
yet. It might look too much like a set-up and if that sort 
of rumour got around it woulchi’t? do )\im any good, not 
with eveiyone knowing «die kind of management Cotter 
was. No, he’d just pl^y it along for a couple of rounds yet. 

He led again with*'a scries of fast lefts which drove 
Deakon into a corner. The boy tried to box back, but it 
was wild boxing, Without technique, prompted by a desire 
for preservation »and the few blows which did connect 
were without/sting. The boy moved in close and they 
clinched, Starkie slid his arms under the boy’s and made 
the youngster’s attempts at pummelling fruitless. 

They broke, and Starkie moved back once more into 
the centre of the ring. As thn bell rang* and the round 
ended he tapped the boy on the shoulder. 
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Oh, he coiild afford that. Deakoft was still groggy and 
it always looked goo(J. 

Cotter held an open hand in front of his face as he sal 
down.* He spat out his gumshield. Red was already 
massaging his diaphragm. 

“Use a lot of oil," said Cotter and Red nodded. flTo 
Staikie, Cotter said, “Take it eas^', will you^ Qockcr? 
If you’re finding him that easy, fhake it lodk a little bit 
haid and keep it going for a while.” 

He picked up a taped bottle with a rubber mouthpiece 
an^ forced it between Starkie’s lips. Docker swilled the 
water around his teeth apd spat it into the funnel Cotter 
held with his other hand. 

“You’re still good, Docker,” Cotter said. “Bia* let’s 
take it ^ bit easy. Don’t end iijin to® much of a hurry. 
It won't look good. P]d.y around with liim for ,\ while." 

Starkie nodded and didn’t answer Cotlei. looked 
over Red’s shoulder to Deakon’s corner. The boy was 
sitting well forward on the stool with his arms spread, 
resting on the ropes. A handler was massaging his 
stomach and another wa« bent down in front of him 
talking lAr^, emphasising his instructions with short, 
jabbing rights and lefts. But the youngster looked 
anything but interested. His h*ad was testing on the post 
and he lopked as if he wps staring . * the battery of lights 
above hifii. 

Starkie felt like calhng across to him to keep his eyes 
shielded but there was realty no ^^t in doing that. 
The kid would find out for himself sboner or later. 

When the bell went for the second lounh^eakon was in 
the centre of the square before it had stopped linging. 

Starkie moved in slowly, dropping to his attacking 
position as he did. Deakon looked a deal steadier than 
last round, yhose three^minutes seemed to haijp aged 
him — he was no longer the wide-eyed, straw-haired kid 

»T.S.R. — 6* 
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who advanced so coiffidendy to the centre of the ring in 
lound one. He had the cold, detached and ii^partial 
look of a professional assassin about him. And ly stood 
there, flat-footed, waiting coolly for Starkie to make the 
first move. 

And Staikic made it. To Hell with C40tter. What 
was thij rg alter with him asking to spin the fight out. All 
he wanted to do was put Deakon away, ves, put him light 
away and get the whole evening over and done with. 
They’d gtl hard enough as ne got up the scale again 
without making it look hard with this kid. He had better 
things to do than just play around in this t rummy arena 
and give the people their money’s worth. They’d had 
then two liobs’ woith with the other fights on the bill. 
He was no showihan, putting on an act for thejn. Get 
this out of the way and get the late train back to London, 
he could lx home and m bed by three o’clock to-monow 
moinmg. He wouM sleep until mid-d.xy and then meet 
Kathic. That was one thmc he must do after the fight. 
She’d be sur^ to iing him back any time now. The boys 
down in the loom would tell hci whcie he is and how 
he was goixig, so he’d iing her just as soon as he was 
finished m the iicna Oi the thAncej were he might be 
able to get this kid out the way and be down m the 
room changing when, she^ did rmg. Any how, ^ whatever 
happened, he’d sec h«r to-morrow afteinoon. After all, 
they had made that anangenicnt, nothing definite 
perhaps, biit — -oh,, her wJiole attitudc’d change once 
she knew he wg^^. straightened out again. 

He led witWiis left, aiming at the pink spot on the boy’s 
cheekbone. Ttree or four more there and it would stert 
to become unbearably painful, forcing the youngster to 
concentiate his defence around his head, and leaving his 
body (I pen for those hard, iippmg rights.* .That spot just 
below the heart, that was the target. 
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Deakon backed a fraction and rook the blow on his 
glove ^ the same t^e allowing Starkie to over-reach 
himself just enough for his left hand to drop. Deakon 
snakeef his left hand forward and fdt, with some satis- 
faction, the sudden resistance to his glove as it connected 
with the bridge of Starkie’s nose. He mbved his right foot 
up to his left and brought his wholc*veight to beaiy^ehind 
his right fist as he hooked Starkie^s returninjf liead, 

Surkie felt three degrees of pain Firstly, he felt tlie 
electric impact of tlie blow, which spun the lights ip a 
dint^y circle and misted his eyes, then the sudden numbness 
as the nerve <mds, pandysed by the shoc k, lefuscd to 
function, followed by the sharp, agonising jolt as the fibres 
recovered tliemscives. 

The yhite la<.e^ around the ijngsidc# lurched unevenly 
across his line of vision and the white of the ring and the 
glare of the lights above him seemed to merge into one 
dazzling screen. He was no longer consc ious of the noise 
about him. He was aware, but he felt no pain, of anotlier 
blow striking him somewhere on the body and yet another 
on the side |)f the head. 

But his*reflexes had lone conditioned themselves to this 
treatment and wilbc^ui*^ .owing, he moved forward 
towards the strangely enlarged^dini figure of Deakon in 
front of him. He blink^'d his eyes luickly to^clear away 
the mist ind covering his head an/1 body he ran into the 
boy to negative the power of the punches he knew were to 
come. Deakon tried to push ftim awiwjDut he clamped his 
forearms tightly over the hoy’s biceps^nd forced Deakon 
backwards on to the ropes. 

He hung on, tiying desperately to r^gaiij full consi ious- 
ness, leaning with all liis weight on die broad frame. 

Slowly, in what seemed an interminable time, actually 
it was less thgjn four serqpds, the faces of the spectators 
regained their equilibrium and, like a picture horribly 
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out of focus returnin^o normal, the wliite blur gathered 
definition. Out of the swimming,, confused, n4^-ma/c 
individual faces appeared, their eyes fixed on hip and 
their mouths opening and closing like the moutlis of fish 
behind the glass of some gigantic bowl. 

The noise they ‘were making began to fill his mind like 
the roaf of an approa:;hing train and he heard a solitaiy 
voice, much neaicr,r But still a long way off, calling 
"Break!" 

l$ut he hung there. He heaid Deakon say, "Get off 
me, you bastard. Let me go'” 

He shook his head and as hr did he *<aw a slash of 
cnmson splash across Deakon’s shoulder. Then he felt a 
warm trickle spread fiom his upper lips to the corners of 
lus mouth. 

The referee foiccd his way between them and pushed 
him well^back faom Deakon, Th( boy, ualising his 
opportunity, stepped in to attack again. But Starku, his 
head much ilearer and rapidly regaining a giip on his 
senses whii h had been numbed by the pounding, met tlie 
attack which resulted in nothing more thaij a dash of 
leather as glove counteied glove, ' 

They were in the centre of the sing again and Starkie 
wiped the rapidly congoiUing blood 4om lus nose with 
the back of his right glove. He.should have brtn moie 
careful and thought a Lttle more about the fight ‘instead of 
going off at tangents. It wouldn’t be all that easy the 
youngster was qui*? tough a*nd he i ould hit hard when he 
connected. Bla^, <iie bleeding. His nose always packed 
up first evei sijif,.e he’d run into a hard right from Kempe 
years back. never did seem to heal properly. Hoped 
Cotter had some adrenaline. That was the stuff. What 
did it do? Shrink the capillaries so the quack at the 
training camp reckoned. '^Tiat was -U — shrink the 
capillaries. But more than that, if the swab was over* 
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moist it made breathing a lot easiPr, particularly if you 
sucked j:he solution dqwn the back of your throat. Livened 
you u|) too, made the reflexes faster, but didn’t your 
heart Itait pounding. What had Deakon Scucl to him? 
'‘Get off me, you bastard !*' Well, he’d give him bastard. 
And there he was feeling sorry lor *the kid half-^ay 
through round one. He'd have to teke it easy yii^iiound, 
just play it through. It wouldrft«be woitft the risk of 
stooping another one on the bridge ol the nobe. VV^ni 
until he had the adrenaline swabs alter thi> round. 

Deakon moved in again with a series of lefts and a wild, 
swinging right which did Jittle more tlian create a dr.mght 
and give the audience something to breathe in al)Out. 

What was it which caused an audience to dc^that? 
Was it ihe thought of what mifjht ha^ happened if the 
blow had connected ? Or was it a gasj) of disappointment 
at the swing missing its target^ Deakon was overstepping 
himself in an effoit to finish tJic fight ofl. Well, let him 
go. He’ll make a mistake in a second or two and he’lf be 
Sony. 

Starkic i^oved b<ickwa»ds a little and made the boy 
take a stc^p towards him. As the boy biought his right 
foot foi ward a fraetioh, 6 k 4.rkje stepped in with n short 
light-hand jab to that spot betew the lieart. Although 
only a short jolt it carried most of "rkic’s w^dght behind 
it and the boy buckled. He saw#t' e youngsler'> moudi 
eonloit and his eyes blink, he was ofl balance. Starkic 
hooked a left towards his heacf but th^lioy got underneath 
it, fighting for a clinch. They stood Id^kccl for an instant. 

Whether it was deliberate or accident^ Siarkie didn’t 
know, it was a quick move unnoticr 1 by ninety per cent, 
of the spectators and most certainly unseen by the rcfeiee. 
As their arms locked, Starkie tried to push Deakon away 
but the boy .thrust his /orearms under, then ground 
Starkie’s shoulders and pulled him forward, at the same 
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time he snapped his" forehead down on the bridge of 
Starkie’s nose. 

The pain shot through Starkie's head like a slashj^roni a 
razor. For a moment he was stunned. Deakon withdrew 
his right arm from beneath Starkie’s armpit and drove it 
hard into his diaphragm. The Inrce of the blow expelled 
the air^frQm his lungi ^vith a rush, he felt the stifiening 
leave his knees, his iegs seemed stupidly inadequate to 
support his body, he gulped wildly for air, desperately 
trykig to combat that sensation of utter helplessness which 
accompanies such a blow. He felt the acids of his stomach 
burn his throat and he swallewed liard to stifle the 
nausea which overcame him. 

Deakon shook Jiimself free from the clin^ h and Starkie 
intuitively tried toVover.* But Deakon was with him every 
move. He shot out a left which hit Starkie on the cheek. 
It wasn't* a hard blow' but sufficient to raise Starkie’s 
hec^d just that extfa which allowed Deakon to make 
contact with a right hook. 

Starkie felt himself sink on to his knees. There was no 
more noise or lights or people, *just the sensation of space 
stretching to infinity, he was in a world without dimen- 
sions, without feeling, sight or iJouVid; ^ world as remote 
and as empty as a vaefium, he was without a body, 
unaflccted "by gravity or, heat •or cold; the Jimbo of 
unconsciousness. 

The ammoniated fumes pf the smelling salts brought 
with them light ai^ sound, taste, smell and feeling. But 
the realisation ofc4:nese things was not sudden, they came 
to him in wawi^ and one by one. 

Out of the blackness came the lights, each one ringed 
with a halo of red and green, blinking at him with every 
heartbeat; then the sound, rising and falling with every 
breath, «?likc the roar ol* a heavytsea on shingles. Over this 
he heard Cotter’s voice. 
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“Come on, Dtlrker, come on, bey* Snap out of it! 
Snap out of it!” And he tried to withdraw his face from 
the op£n hand which* was slapping his cheeks. 

He 'bought frantically against the ammonia fumes 
which were filling his head and thieatemng to suffocate 
him. He laiscd his ‘glove and pl^hcd the boKle 
away. 

“He’s all right now/ In hearth fjoltet sa^. *‘Get the 
sponge on him.” 

Red was standing o\c\ him with a bucket and spoiige, 
He^felt the cold water d<ish into his hot face and splash 
down his bod) into t*ie riastic of his tiunks. 

“Boy,” Cottci said, were vou liidv ^ You went down 
right on the bell. How do son le< I now You want to go 
on?” 

“I — }Cdh I I want to l»o on " Staikie said. 

“Good bo> Don t woiiv, 1 s iw what tlie litth iiastard 
did. But hell, Dockci, lancv sonuonc lik \i)ii falling lot 
a trick like that. Woik on that pauh )ust below his (\c. 
You’ve got him woiiied aliout it and with a little more 
it’ll split. I hen his ribs, I^you hit him theic often enough 
and haid^cRough you'll get Inm. Wc'll get >oui nose 
fixed. Stop the blccdi*ig» 1 1 # n he said to Red Let’s 
have tlic swabs, Red, ' 

Red handed Clotler two totton \vool swabs«and Cotter 
thrust StAkie’s head b u k. 

Statkic wmced as he felt t!ie cotton wool beme: foiced 
high into his nostrils. He fWt the ll^sh tighten as the 
tissues shrank, it was like a lubbcr bairi streldung across 
his nose and beneath his c)es, but the biV*dni<j stopped, 
his breathing became easiei and he began to feel better. 

"1 don’t like the look of it," said t i ttei, as the bu/zer 
went. “Go in thcie and finish it. If he still wants to play 
rough you know what to do. Rough him up..i bit. 
Hurt him.’ 
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And then he slipped me shield into^Starkie’s mouth. 
Starkie tongued it into position. least he kne\Y where 
he stood with Deakon now. The young bugger|damn 
him near finished him in that last round. Oh, it was just 
bad luck, it could have happened to anybody. But Cotter 
was light, how iif the hell did he manage to let Deakon 
get awfjy ^ith a dirty stunt like that? Deakon must be 
pretty anxiotis to put hiln away. Well, he couldn’t blame 
the kid, really; after all, it would be worth something to 
hinj to have beaten Docker Starkie in the second round. 
That was one thing Deakon would never do and he tonld 
pull eveiy tuck in the book. II. the boy wanted to know 
something about tricks he’d learn plenty to-night, from 
this round on. Oh, there wasn’t a dodge be didn’t know. 
And if that was tCie way Deakon wanted to plqy, well, 
that was all right with him. 

Deakog was waiting for him in the ( entre of the ring. 
His manager had obviously told him to forget about 
boxing Starkie and finish the bout off this round, for his 
opening onslaught forced Staikie back into his comer. 
There was little science about the attack^ By sheer 
weight and savagery, resulting in a sequence* of wildly 
aimed, ill-timed blows, Staikic’ccAild do little but adopt 
a defensive role and waiw^or-Deakon to blow himself out. 

Staikie Covered up and took the weight of Uic attack 
on his arms and glover. 

For Deakon it was this round or never. His near vie toiy 
had reduced Starfeje's status from a world name to a 
preliminary novice^ and it was with this attitude towards 
his opponent k^akon attacked. 

Starkie stood with his back on the ropes and countered 
each blow with the certain skill of a fencer defending 
himself against a claymoi e. As fighting it was ineffectual, 
but as rntertainment it scored Ijigh with tbe;,excited crowd 
who sat on the edges of their scats and watched the 
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apparent destruction of a great ilime with satisfaction, 
^ter all, Deakon \^as a local boy — *^local” in that he 
camcprom the same area of the country as themselves — 
and itr a local boy to give a thrashing to someone of 
Starkie’s standing was something of an event. 

Starkie aUow’ed the boy to tire and &s Deakon’s move- 
ments became slower he began punching with^ie pre- 
cision of an automaton. The aAack which? Deakon had 
commenced so gloriously now cruinbled into a running' 
defence. He edged backwards along the ropes injo a 
nwtral corner and tried to smother liis head and body 
with his arms and glove§. What openings he left, Starkie 
seemed to find, driving luird lefts and rights into the boy’s 
face and body with telling accuracy. 

Was Jit because the boy was s^ubborii and a lot tougher 
than he imagined, or was it, pc t haps, Ih it his own punches 
were losing ,i lot of their power ? I'lic uncc^vereci portion of 
tlie boy's stomach and riht was reddening but there was 
no weakening from Deakon, He stood up to the punish- 
ment well, too w^elL 

They locked again, l^tarkic found himself breathing 
hard and was aware of his rat ing heart as it throbbed in 
his neck and tcnmlos.^ 

Was he finished in the gam%? Hcdl, this w^as only the 
third roynd and he wa,s beginniiu to tire already. Still, 
it had been a fast round and tfiat of bad luck last round 
wouldn’t be helping. 

As they stood braced together iii^tiie clinch, he could 
hear Dcakon’s breathing in his eaj^ and .see his chest 
heaving. 

He must have made some inipn*‘’sion orj him. Not only 
about the body but also the head. J lie spot on the cheek- 
bone was puffed and looked ready for splitting. He’d 
have to keep. working ort^that. Two or three inrjre good 
ones and he’d start to draw blood. And blood, as 
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everybody knew, wa^ tne greatest derfioraliser in the 
game. 

They broke fiom the chnch and I*)eakon slippediaway 
from the ropes to the centre of the ring. The ivferee 
waved the fight on 

Dcakon moved ^n and attacked again. This time his 
swingin^^ was not as ^vild, there was more timing and 
rhythm in h^ mos eTn,^itts, there was moie judgment m 
<iis punching 

IJie attack was unexpected, at least Starkie He 
had imagined the punishment he’d handed out woijd 
have been iwou tli<in enough to gubdue Dcakon, but the 
boy had reco\ered quickly He followed up his harassing 
lefts with calculating rights, each blow driving Starkie 
further baik and imttmg^inn mou on the Hefcnsive. It 
was a losing louncl tor Sttikic He tried hard lo tangle 
with the boy but Deikon kept chai ot his 1 caching arms 
and with solid punching begin to break down the 
evasne t actus whi< h had served Starkie so ablv earlier 
m the round 

The punches Stall le bcgan*to reieivc were painful. 
Even the rope cutting into his back each time^n^ tried to 
mo\c began to hurt Dcakon wai making no mistake, 
tlus was to be the louncUlor. the kill ij there was time 
enoueli left (►n the clock He glapcecl quickly around to 
his corner His manairc^^, was nodding and moufnmg the 
woi d Now ^ T hei e w as still time kit . Like a mac hinc, 
Dcakon stopped uf^tjie attafk. 

Starkie locked <ndci the impact of the renewed 
assault Deakoif^ > punches were making tliemselves felt. 
His defence was^notliing nioie than pictence as he tried 
to weave and smother 

God Almighty* Had Cottei watched Deakon’s 
bandaging ^ Those glov cs felt h^e iron . But^he had to get 
off the ropes, he had to get out into the open where he could 
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ride the punches and keep moving^ away. There wasn't 
much ^inic left. Biy, he had to keep on hjs feet, ketp 
standilig until the bell went. 

^ llis^cffoits to keep stajiding wcie tlie aitions of a 
desperate man; he smuggled fi'i air as fi antic ally as he 
fought against the withering pounding* of Dcakon. The 
young man was taking evei\ advantage S^ai^ie was 
leaving open and he was taking Tt^^vith botfl hands. 

Maikie's gumshield spun horn his mouth, his body* 
ached, every pat<h of his skin leJt as if it hacl been torn 
frean him, leaving the nerve ends CAposed and raw. Ilis 
strength began lo Icusc Jus bodv and hr sLiited slipping 
into that pink log. Soinewhcie m tli< distance, above the 
howling of the < rowd, he thouglit he lieaid a belW 
^Vithput knowing it, he chopj^prl hijdiandv and luiched 
against the ropes, lus head lailmg to cnc side. Dcakon 
almost stepped acioss hini, hooking his nrljt Jiaiicl into 
Starkie’s head. Ihe refeuc c hitched Dcakon ’s shoulder 
and steered him to his coinci. 

A pain like rnigiainc shot ihnaigh the base of Staikie’s 
skull. Ihe^sc' erilv of it 4ifud the fog and brought him 
suddenly *ba( k lo eonijilete cunsc loiisness. lake waking 
out ol a deep skgi In* J upnght and looked iiounci 
him, the lights wcic hitiliii^ hm eves, but he saw with a 
(laiity lie couldn’t lenicmber ev» c'vpciicnting before 
Red was guiding him back to thi oinci and silting him 
on the stool. lie fedt ilie < old water of the sponge wash 
his lace. Cotter was saying* Vvhat\tke mattei, Docker? 
Just box him like you did m the bcgiFltfnng of the round. 
He"s only a kid, let him wear himself out a id then move 
ill on him. Foi Christ's sake, doi/t leav* youiself open, 
just box him and woik on the patch aiiclei his eye. Don’t 
try anything, for God’s sake, not until aftei thi'* round. 
You’ll be all riirht if you Ji^st hold him for a round two.” 
As he talked he massaged Starkic’s diaphragm, but the 
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words made little seifee to the fighter, ^rho lay back on 
the ropes, breathing heavily. ^ 

God, his head ached. It’d never been that bad k^efoie, 
never. Down his left side was a feeling of iiunlbness, 
while his temples felt as if they were being slowly squeezed 
in a giant vice. 

His liosg began bleeding again and Red swabbed it 
with the adfenaline. - lie stood on his feet as the bell 
sounded, there was an instant of dizziness in which he all 
but^pitched forward on his face. lie steadied himself as 
Deakon moved towards him. Deakon was smiling aga^n, 
fresh and confident, eager to finish the fight witliin the 
next minute or so. 

Christ! His head! The pressure inside. He tried to 
bring up his left htmd bif^ he couldn't seem to be; able to 
raise it any more than waist high. 

Deakon came closer, well down behind his glo\cs. He 
suddenly split into two; two Deakons, one sliglitly merging 
into the othei. The ring started to lurch like the deck of 
some storm-tossed ship. Starkie reached out and tried 
to control the movement. He grasped the ropp and hung 
there until the whole scene became still and* he’d le- 
gained his balance. The fog wal, desceiiding. Like a 
fine gauze curtain it louvered itself across bis vision, 
clouding out everything but the lights and the double 
outline of Deakon. "1 he lights were burning*' into his 
eyes and the noise of the crowd, which rose steeply as 
Deakon moved towards him, ^'filled his head, adding to the 
already excruciati^^ pain deep down in the base of his 
skull; the sound f oared and screamed with the frenzy of a 
hurricane throi’gh the labyrinths of his cars. 

He blinked hard and shook his head. The curtain 
dissolved and Deakon became a single image again. He 
could S'*e the red patch on De^kon’s ribs,- just below his 
heart. That was the spot he had to work on. It really 
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hurt the boy theTre, One or twu guuu ones and Dealcon 
would J^ucklc. It nearly finished him last time. 

If ctily that pain in his head would stop and let him 
think clearly for a minute. 

Deakon started to lead, but before he had fully out- 
stretched himself, Staikic drove a low*left into his body 
and followed tliiou^h with a tight cross ovc% Qeakon's 
arm. 

The punches (onnc(t(‘d with a suddenness and force 
Deakon had not expected, lie staggered backwards end 
StArkie followed Jiim up. 

Deakon was hurt. Hd h<\d to go on and finish it now. 
If he let Deakon win, he wouldn’t get another chan^ e, not 
with Cotter, ijot with Kathie-- nobody. 

The tealisalion of tliis sent a«suTg<jit)f renewed energy 
through him Wkc an elcctiie curremt. 

llis nose h.id slatted bleeding again but he WtV» unawatc 
of it. He dro\e his fists Laid at the !nan in front of Ijiin. 
Deakon crouched on the ropes, bewildered and stunned 
by the sudden revitalisation of the man he,thouglit was 
out on liis^ect even befo^ the round started. The boy 
attempte3 to fight bat k but only a champion could have 
withstood the attack vthiti. Starkic hammered at him. 

The stienglh lelt Deakori^s (lody slowly, he crumpled 
back int'%) the corner’ support ij;ig 1 nself witR bis elbows 
in the ropes, his body rt^lling with4 ac impact of the blows 
which Staikic lained upon lym. 

Staikie felt as if his head was buwlkig, as the pressure 
increased the figure of his opponent distorted as if 
shimmered by a heat haze, the lights about him began to 
dim until Deakon became a mer ' Uhewette against a 
bank of grey. 

He had Deakon now and he’d keep him there until he 
pounded hirrb into unroiv»eiousness. He’d fix hkn, it’d 
be a long time before he fought ag«a.in. 
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He could no longei see the effects of his blows but he 
could feel the flesh yield as he hammered punch after 
punch into the faint outline of the figure in front of 
him. 

He had to finish it now. He had to get it over quickly, 
tluVf was not enough time, ’^he fear of this and of his 
evcntuiJ impotence, t^ie jiain which stabbed through his 
brain with each hea tBeat, the humiliation he had to 
suffei at being forced to hght lu a place like Middle sheld, 
the* frustration, the loneliness and bitterness which had 
been his lift , if these thini^s produc ed a single desire it was 
to go on and on <iiid not stop until Dcakon lav on the 
floor, unable to ino\e I or Deakon was no longer a 
hum in being He Wcas, in Starkic’s mind, a symbol of all 
things winch hacHdefcaied him m his whole life from 
childluiod until the piescnt 

He fought witii the bla/ing fui) of i wounded beast, 
desning only the iith r and comjiktc destruction of his 
enemy, the twisting, mkine^ pam which cut through his 
forehead to the back of his neck served onl) as a goad, 
quickening this intent to dcstro). 

He roared in agony at his own suffering but it was 
unheard abo\e the wild fren/y of the nowlmg ciowd. 
The grey fog hid turned Wack and he could sec nothing 
but lights lalhei me -wheeling o’U 'njf the darkness with 
every spasm of pain iHe iiit blindly and wildJv at wheie 
he supposed Dcakon would be. Then he was suddenly 
aware that it wasmo longer Dcakon he had to fight, he 
had beaten him, /2ow it was survival itself 

Hadn’t he always felt comfoit m the loneliness of dark- 
ness ^ But no isnorc, not while the pain increased as it did 
with every second. It’d be all right in a minute, but he had 
to rest. 

'Kaj^hic**' He called hci ivimc but it* echoed back to 
him above the hissing, roaring flood which filled his ears, 
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mocking him oiJt of a dark passage a thousand miles 
long. 

He Ivas slipping again, gently, steadily; unable lo stop 
himseit. Slipping? It felt more as if he was st<inding still 
and the whole earth w^s slippijig away horn him. 

But that couldiiH be light. His whole left side begaft to 
ache, then it was as if it was no lonj^er a pai t of^liijfii. He 
had no left side am inoic. It lia5 gone on aTiead of Jtim. 

The pain began to subside in his head, fading slowly/ 
like the noise in liis ears. 

Cod, he had to talk to her. *'Kathie ! Kathie She’d 
answer him when she hoard hiu>. Slie always did. He 
had to be all light to talk to her. And it would someliow 
be easier now^. He felt lie could sa) all the thitigs he 
wanted j.o say without that feelirlg ol i^t knowing how to 
put into woids all th<U lir felt. Oli, it'd bo no pioblcm 
now. He’d be able tn talk like on(‘ thing. , She was 
probably lingiiig him light at this moment. Wasn’t tjiat 
the phone? That rijiging* He'd ha\e to gel over lo it 
and talk to her, say all the things he wanterj to say and 
make the a£rang( ments Uk the next day . . , 

“Why didn’T yj>u g^t ^ here inmicdiately he cxime 
in?” the doctoi asked. 

Cotter .shiuggcd hwUoulde^s ar looked stlipid. “I- - 
I didn’t loiow tlicic was nothing oiig. I thoin>lu he’d 
just blown himself out, Jesus^ anybody would the way lie 
hit Deakon. I was getting irady^ uhiow m the towel 
when he staitcd hitting Dea^cm aioii^cl as il he was a 
novice. And 1 themght he just l)Iew hio sell out. It 
wasn’t until we got him down her* ‘hat I thought there 
was something wrong. Honest, I didn’t know. Neither 
of us thought there was anything wrong, did we, Red?” 

Red shook Jits head at^the doctor. “The ladJooked 
all right to me,” he said. 
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Five of them stood-aroxmd the rubbilig-down table in 
the cold dressing room — ^Felton, Ford, Cotter, Red and 
the doctor. Starkie lay on the table with a Uanket 
covering him, twisting and writhing, attempting to 
breathe, still fighting. 

^Hold him still,'' the doctor said. Red and Cotter 
pinned^Starkie to the^ table. 

The doct6r frowned ^md opened his bag. The man on 
the table was in a bad way. There wasn’t much he could 
do, until they got him into hospital. Well, the ambulance 
shouldn’t be that long. 

The doctor mentally cross-indexed the symptoms like a 
page of case histories — Maxwell’s Text Book of Surgery, 
chapters 14-21. Pulse, slow: blood pressure, low: pupils, 
contracted: othen ^ympjjoms including intense neck rigi- 
dity, laboured breathing, partial coma and paralysis. 
Diagnosis^: probable basal sub-araclmoid hccmorrhage. 
Prognosis: extremely' bad. 

tie swabbed a patch of skin on Starkic’s left arm with 
alcohol. Mc»rphia would keep him still. A sixth of a grain. 
No more — his breathing was bad enough as it was. Any 
further depression would complicate things to *j1cU. 

What else could he do? ♦How inadequate all his 
training and study seemed at that very minute. And how 
true that couplet was; ho rcmcn^b^fcd it as bcii>g written 
in large letters across {he board of the examindtion room 
the day he sat for the degree, chalked up there by a 
disillusioned stud the period before: “Don’t, when in 
doubt, stick your^iieck too* far out!" 

There was no doubt about this one. A haemorrhage if 
ever he saw ong. It would be interesting to do a P.M. and 
see what other damage there was and then show the 
result to every promoter in the business. Wouldn’t that 
cause ^o end of a stink ? 

He held the syringe to the light and ejected the bubbles 
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from the glass lutte, a fine spray of fte solution shot from 
. the hollow needle ; then he grasped Starkie’s arm, pine hing 
the skiA tightly. He ielt the resistance of the skin against 
the nettle and then the easy slide as the sharpened metal 
passed into the tissues. ^ 

He withdrew the needle and wipeil tfie puncture whh 
alchohol. He couldn’t do any nuye now, exi^cfjj wait. 
And wail he’d ha\e to. L<*t’s see^mm, they^ut the call 
in for the ambulance abcjut three minutes ago. It would 
take all of ten minutes to get If) the Arena and abfut 
ancithcr ten minutes to get f'ut to Fairniile V uk. Allow, 
say, another seven niiautgs lor preparation, 'fliat would 
make it twenty -four minutes from now. there was 

still a chance. Once he was in hospital they conk’ case 
the pres'^uic a lot with a Jurnbai ^unc Tire odds, as 

the sporting geiUlemc'u around the Amia would say, 
were not good odds, but thcic v\as a ch«uHc. 

He said; ‘'Don’t Jet him novc. H®Id him lirinly undl 
that injection takes. ’ 

And he sat down on the stool by tlie table and waited. 
From the auditorium al)ow him he licMnl the rumbh' of a 
thousand Ifeet as the crowd stood fc>r the Antlif^m, As 
the first hurried dioiu^ fK d in' hea”d a rousing maicli 
tune play a still excited and JiigWy dcOighled light crowd 
back to tlieir misercs^J^ homers. 0 dr einotk^ns satiated 
for anoth& week. 

(Consciousness came u> Staikic for a biief flash over his 
ever deepening coma. 

It was not full consciomness, there no realisation 
of the situation, he had succumbed too fa» for thtit. It 
was a frantic mobilisation of his bod’ ’ resell ecs in a final, 
glorious attempt to dc*feat the opjronx ul of Dc'atli; <l Ja^-t, 
desperate effort of that will to survive, fighting belore 
the bell rang against insurjcrable odds. 

For a moment the velvet blackness gave way to light, 
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the paiil returned to^his head. His thoughts linked with 
those immediately prior to his unconsciousness. 

. . . say all the things he wanted 'to say. Kathiiw, listen 
to me, will )ou, just listen to me. Why wouldn’t l*hey let 
him breathe^ If the phone was ringing, why didn’t 
someone answd^it** — 'Answ^t the phone, for Christ’s 
sake*” Oh, please,^ God, make someone answei the 
phone. 1 ou see, I’ni Expecting a call horn Kathie. Oh, 
thcie’ll be no tiouble about finding the light things to 
say this tunc. 

Ihe light*? licgan to spin and the rineing thicatene^* to 
deafen him, I roin an explosion of c oloui Katliic appe ai t d 
to be St Hiding o\(i liim, bin with Deakon’s body. 

Why wouldn’t somffme answer the phone ^ Why did 
he ha\e to do it himself* Wh> did he ha\e to do every- 
thing himsdl ^ 

llien the lights begin spinning, fastei and faster. He 
tried to sit up liut the ljla< kiiess wiappcd about him like a 
thilk, iiihss blanket \nd thcie was no inoie light or 
sound oi pain. 

Aftei he 'had pfrfoimed all the lecogmsed tests for 
delciminipg de«itii, the do^toi pu^ Ins slelfio^^ope and 
inslrunidits i ito his bag and snapped it s<iut. 

'It’s only a foimality,^’ hp said, "but I’ll ha\c to call 
the poluc.^ He over to Coiiti. Would you 

mind waiting '* 

Cotter b i( 1 cd aw<is horn the table and wiped his hands 
on his trouseis. J^Ie shook* his head, still looking at the 
body of Docker 'jJ^iikic befneath the blanket. 

"No,” he said, hoaiscly. I’ll wait.” 

"Would you^go up and g<t Mi. Adams for mc^” 

Fhcii the doitor said to Toid and Felton. 'I don’t 
think you need wait if you don’t want to. The manage- 
ment has your name and address of cours'^"^^” 

"They know where to get us/ said Felton. 
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“They may ntk:d you at the ccAOner’s inqurk/’ the 
dof toi \^ent on. Then he asked Felton • “Is ih< i c .1 phone 
down llerc?“ 

“OuP there in (he passage, “ said telUui. 

“All right. “ And he put his bag on tlic stool and walked 
ov(*i to the passageway. 

kdion said. “You , . , )ou suic all riuht for nie and 
Flank to go?*' 

< 3 h, yes," >aid thcdoUoi. “lt\ quite all light. You 
don’t ha\^ to stay aiound unless \o\i want to. * 

hrltoii looked ovci to Fiaiik. The bov was white and 
looked sick. He shook Jns hctid. (^ome on, Fiank/' 
said Felton. “Get your coat on." 

Thc\ walked along the laiu, thin lootsteps m**ppmg 
back at tjieni (lom the high, rtd Jnu k ^ all. Ihc an was 
cold but It was ficsh and sweet aiici the atmosphere of 
the (liessing room. 

Ford was cjuict. It must ha\c been a hell of a shock to 
him, thought heltoii It didn’t cl(' him an} good eitlier. 
It was the fust time In ’d e\(i «ecn anything like that. 

Ford said as though hojd been linnuig it ovci m his 
mind a lot.* What divyou rid on hi was thinking about 
when he sat up*like luVlid, jusi bcloic he . . . he . . . you 
know. He said, ^Answei t]yt j^ionc.’ Ihcic wasn't no 
phone linking." 

“He was delirious," said Ic^toi#. “Theie’s no telling 
what people aic thinking about wlicn they're deliiious." 

They came out of the larfi' and ^11^0 Poitman Place, 
llierc woie bunches of peopfe htingii^, about tlic tiain 
stops still talking about the fight. 

Felton said: “1 think Til walk hcj ne.” 

“I’ll walk home too," said Ford. Then he asked: 
“What do you reckon we’ll have to say at the coroner’s 
inquest busine^»?" 

“I don’t know," said Felton. “Tve never been to one 
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Then Ford said a Surprising thing. 

‘‘Did you ever heai that joke about the coroijer?" hr 
asked and hr right on. "One joker gives Another 
joker a cigar sec, and he says, ‘Here, mate, have a cftrorier.’ 
And the odicr bloke says, ‘Don’t you mean a corona?’ 
And the first gedker says, ‘No, , ou smoke it and see who 
calk for you’.' 

But Feltctt didn’t fiAr him. He was thinking how nice 
it would have been to have had a boy like Staikic when 
th^ fighter was m his prime. Well, one never knew, it 
could still happen and hr knew a wrinkle or two about 
the game. One never knew jvhat might happen next 
Saturday night. 


Sill IND 



Westerns 

6s. each 

LAND OF THE LAWLESS Les Savage, J/ir. 

CAP ROCK Gladwell'Richard^on 

SAQDLE LEATHER Gladwell Richardson 

SHADOW RIDERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 

1x5 Savage, Jnr. 

BUGLES IN THE NIGHT Arthur Herbert 

THE HIDE RUSTLERS Les Savage, Jnr. 

BRUSH COLWTRW K1..LERS Holt Madison 

UNFENOED MEADOWS Warren O'Riley 

THE DOCTOR AT COFFIN GAP 

Les Savage, Jnr. 

OUTLAW OF HIDDEN VALLEY John Sims 


FEXAS GUN LAW 


Gladwell Richardson 



Mick e y Spillane 

(who probably sells more of his book# than any othe# . thriller 
writer m the world.) 


I, THE ‘JURY 

8s. 6d. 

Vy* gun is QUrCFC 

8s. 6d. 

VENGEANCE iS MINE 

8s. 6d. 

ONE LONELY NlGflT 

8s. 6d. 

THE BIG KILL 

9s. 6d. 

THE LCXIG WAIT 

9s. fd. 

K,ISS ME, DEADLY 

9s. 6d. 


f>4>mc ‘Nnu'ics” his books have received: 

“In 1, rHE JURY the author has^'jone exactly what he set 
out to do. lie has wiiiten a best-3elier.’\ Northetn Whig^ 

“MY GUN IS QUI^K -^a blood-and-thunder adventure in 
the New York underworld ” Birmingham MaiL 

“ TilH BIG KILK. Readers who enjoy tough American crime 
yarns should try the Mickey Spillane technique.*' 

Birmingham MaiU 

“ Mickey Spillane has built up a reputation for writing thrillers 
and THE LONG WAIT is anotSifr of his tou*gh-as-they-make- 
cm-novete.” Newcastle Evening Clironicle. 



Museum Street 
1 hjiliers 


FINAT COPY hv Jav Barbette 

\ tliiillLr NMth cl iiewepapcr othce as a backj^iound A ^oung 
upoittr who covers a loutinc mtiidc^find stuml)l^^s«oif to a 
due he doc*nh know what th»t makcfhjm daoj;erous to Ih' 
killc AlitfiJy Lijppled toj lilc by this uiiknov\n as'^ailant he 
waits htlplc sly m a whcdduir lot tlv* second atla«wk which he 
knows must come, and while he wa'ts h^s mind is grappling 
witU the m}stcr} trying to iccall the due. 


I'UjFON h Rohcft P Ilanscn 

inn I ui Mil cxdiaiijes plane tickets and then Imds he ha 
al o cxchiiptd idsnutics and lit C( IkuiS all the troiU>le that 
wat anailing Hk tiangvi he rncf ai ihi* \irport But hp 
also olkct a biaMtiiuI biundte and U)00, so he had sonic 
compensation for bung a Sfapegoat 


I in BARB} R’S •WIFE ’ by Coimul Phillws 

This stuiy txet pldio impact of criioiuai •upon thw 

chv^raUsTs^f ordinaiy ulians, a ^lagi^ conflict rcflLcti i^ IIk 
mood o\ modern dime and something ot its psycluilogical 
iiiij hwations. 


WAMFD AT HIS OIIICF ».» {•.■'mini Cooper 

A murder story set in a \oilishuv Wool I.sohaugc A ^loly 
of dishonesty and fiaud 


each 9 s*. 6d# net 



THF lUDAS GOAT by leshe Ed^ky 

liow would you UKX to attend your cf,vn funeral > Di\ 
Lalhnin did, and di (o\eicd that he voiild I-l hehl rc-»poii Jhle 
for his own murder if ha didn't think How inc if* spon 
ible Mr Latham cximalcs himself shov^ us the aiiihor of 
THb ANOnY HEART and FALSP. FACE at his best 


Aho 


DIAMONDS SPl I I ni \TH leshc rj^jl ^ 

1 ooi little Mr Piptr Hr litc was so melhoyical and dull, 
until he found he hud been fiamed with the lobbciy'^ of 
di mionds from the showioonis wlii<^h he worl ed It also 
bccrine app it ent thit his life was forfeit **0 ho rc\Litrd to the 
law of •survival toinod torers with a bijvom blonde martini 
drink ci, and loaied nr way llirout'h stvcial States in a 
lanta^tie cha^e 

lUf MORUMlll STORY 
ACX’OUM RrNDfRFD 

AMONr; I HOST RRTSI NT 

) 

lli'te t’ood “ I h»ilkr«* " bv 1 ir ija TJirnnj^ton S».t »n England 
ci‘»out t>pka1Iv 1 niihsh ptopli* tl t , st i> sci m an Insurante 
Olice, the setund in a t unk and tho thud iti an AdNertismg 
Oihce 


)s. 6 d. each 


coin IN IVFRY GRA\F 
MURDI R COMES HIGH 

by Hugh Lanrence Nelson 
8 s. bd. 


Slick American thiillus, whose pace never slackens, and whose 
ten'-ion is built up to the f nal climax. 



